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A VALUABLE BOOK 


The Education of the 
Negro Prior to 1861 


The History of the Education of the Colored People of the 
United States from the Beginning of Slavery to the Civil War 


BY 


CARTER GODWIN WOODSON, Ph. D. 


(HARVARD) 


460 pp. $2.00; by mail $2.65 


‘*This book is neither a controversial treatise on Negro education nor a study 
of recent problems. Dr. Woodson has given us something new. He has by scientific 
treatment amassed numerous facts to show the persistent strivings of ante-bellum 
Negroes anxious to be enlightened. What they accomplished is all but marvelous.’’ 

The author aims to put the student of history in touch with the great movements 
which effected the uplift of the Negroes, and to determine the causes which finally 
reduced many of them to heathenism. 


The titles of the chapters are: ‘‘Introduction,’’ ‘‘Religion with Letters,’’ 
“Education as a Right of Man,’’ ‘‘Actual Education,’’ ‘‘ Better Beginnings,’ 
‘*Edueating the Urban Negro,’’ ‘‘The Reaction,’’ ‘‘Religion without Letters,’’ 
“I in Spite of ition,’’ ‘‘Educating Negroes Transplanted to Free 
Soil,’’ ‘‘Higher Education,’’ ‘‘ Vocational Training,’’ ‘‘Education at Public Ex- 
pense.’’ In the appendix are found a number of valuable documents. The volume 
contains also a critical bibliography and a helpful index. 


OPINIONS 


“T like it very much. You seem to have loosened up on ae — a bit and you have done 
an excellent piece of research. . . . . I hope that your book will have a good sale.’"—Edward 
Channing McLean, Professor of Ancient and Modern History, Harvard cabocreny 

“It seems clear to me that you have made a substantial contribution to the subject and I 


eget shall profit by it.”—Frederick J. Turner, Professor of History, Harvard University. 


at first it would be out of my line, but on turnirg its pages, I discovered that it 

may well hold the attention of everybody with an intelligent interest in the colored people. You 

wiles easily and flexibly and have certainly compiled important material in the true spirit of 

— wootte of i agp you sincerely,’—Ferdinand Schevill, Professor of History in the 
i go. 

“Is seems to me that you have taken a field of which little has been known and developed 
in it a most. interesting and valuable book. I am glad to have it in my library and rejoice that 
I have had the privilege of some mal acquaintance with the author.”—Francis W. Shepard- 
aon, Professor of History in the University of Chicago. 

“TI am delighted with the thoroughly scholarly way in which it has been put together and 
I know enough about the subject to appreciate what it has cost you in time and effort to per- 
form this work.”—Dr. Robert E. Park. : 

“It is the story of the effort on the part of certain agencies to educate the Negro. It is 
above all the of the strivings of the Negro himself under tremendous difficulties and op- 
position, to learn to know more, to be more. . . . . Apart from the fund of information 
on the subject which Dr. Woodson has here offered, the supreme point of this study is the un- 

ible will of the Negro. . . . . The book, as a whole, is an illumination of the recent 
of education among the colored people.”——The Washington Star. 


THIS BOOK MAY BE OBTAINED FROM 


THE ASSOCIATED PUBLISHERS, Inc. 


1538 Ninth Street, Northwest Washington, D. C. 
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PROCEEDINGS OF THE ANNUAL MEETING OF THE 
ASSOCIATION FOR THE STUDY OF NEGRO LIFE 
AND HISTORY HELD IN WASHINGTON D.C., 
OCTOBER 27-31, 1929. 


The fourteenth annual meeting of the Association was 
held in Washington October 27-31, 1929. The number of 
delegates present exceeded that of any other meeting; and, 
although popular attendance was not larger than that of the 
annual meeting in Pittsburgh, the majority of observers 
were of the opinion that it was the most successful meeting 
ever held. The general impression seems to be that a larger 
number of serious-minded people attended the conference 
and much more constructive work was accomplished. This 
progress of the work in impressing a larger group and enlist- 
ing the efforts of more efficient workers from year to year 
attests the general trend of the cause unto its desired end. 

The first public session, the meeting at Lincoln Temple 
Congregational Church at 3:30 p.m. on the 27th, addressed 
by three distinguished women, was very impressive. Miss 
Jane K. Hunter, of the Phillis Wheatley Association of 
Cleveland, delivered an inspiring introductory address in 
taking the chair and acquitted herself with further credit 
in presenting the speakers of the session. The first to 
appear was Mrs. H. R. Butler, president of the National 
Congress of Colored Parents and Teachers. She briefly 
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outlined the work of her own movement with 20,000 paid up 
members, and then explained how she is connecting with it 
the teaching of Negro history. The value of such instruction 
in the development of the mind of the youth she duly em- 
phasized. Mrs. Charlotte Hawkins Brown next took the 
rostrum and clearly set forth the meaning of the written and 
printed record and how it must function in the making of 
men and women for the ordeals of tomorrow. Her address 
was well prepared and eloquently delivered to an appre- 
ciative audience which she gripped with her witty expres- 
sions and profound thought. The last speaker of the session 
was President Mordecai W. Johnson, of Howard University. 
He paid a high tribute to the founder and director of the 
Association, saying that his work will be regarded as one of 
the outstanding achievements of the last twenty-five years. 
He then explained the importance of the movement and the 
timeliness of the effort, earnestly soliciting the most warm 
hearted support for the Association. 

From six to eight on the same day the College Alumne of 
Washington, D.C., gave a tea for the delegates at the home 
of Mr. Zeph Moore. In the receiving line were the outstand- 
ing visitors and the administrative officers of the Association 
with the exception of Mr. John R. Hawkins who was absent 
on account of illness. Both members of the Association and 
interested friends were invited. While the affair was in- 
formal it was elaborate and carried out in the most satis- 
factory fashion. The public had a chance to become ac- 
quainted with the men and women who are doing the hard 
tasks of research and publication and with those who at 
various points in the country are representing the work and 
extending its influence. 

On Monday, the next day, at 5:30 p.m., another oppor- 
tunity for learning more of the Association was given by the 
Get-Acquainted Dinner at the Whitelaw Hotel. The affair 
was the contribution of professional and business men of the 
city to the entertainment of the guests. Dr. J. Hayden John- 
son, the chairman of the local committee on arrangements, 
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served as toast master. Dr. B. Price Hurst, who had taken 
an active part in the preparation for the annual meeting, 
delivered the first welcome address. It was both scholarly 
and impressive. Following this address came other words 
of welcome from Mrs. Julia West Hamilton, of Washington, 
D.C., a woman high in the circle of women’s clubs. She not 
only welcomed the guests but indicated various ways by 
which they could make their stay joyful and profitable. Re- 
sponses were then called for from President John M. Gandy, 
of the Virginia Normal and Industrial Institute, and from 
Mr. F. M. Wood, Supervisor of the Baltimore Negro Public 
Schools. President Gandy warmly endorsed the work of the 
Association, evidencing his interest by presenting seventy- 
five dollars for a life membership, and then pointed out some 
recent achievements and new points of view in education 
not generally known or appreciated. Mr. Wood expressed 
also his interest in the effort and the cooperation given by the 
people of Baltimore, indicating an increasing interest in the 
work and an effort to profit more generally by the movement. 
Other remarks were made by Mrs. Lucy Harth Smith of 
Lexington, Kentucky; by Mr. W. E. Griffin of Kansas City, 
Missouri; and by the Director of the Association. 

The Get-Acquainted Dinner was finished in time for the 
visitors to attend the presentation of the pageant ‘‘ When 
Truth Gets a Hearing’’ staged at the Armstrong High 
School by the students of the National Training School for 
Women and Girls, of which Miss Nannie H. Burroughs is 
president. The purpose of the play is to depict the suffering 
of the Negro in contact with the Caucasian, the effort of the 
enslaved for freedom, and the struggle for social justice. 
The pageant is a clever dramatization which because of its 
humor together with its serious appeal takes high rank as 
a visualization of the history of the Negro. Considering the 
handicap of having had only about a month for rehearsal, the 
audience thought the cast gave a good account of itself. The 
play made a most favorable impression on the visitors, 
many of whom on returning home will stage either this 
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pageant or some other play to illustrate better how to 
dramatize Negro history as so many communities find it 
desirable during Negro History Week. 


On Tuesday at 9:30 a.m. the registration of delegates 
showed forty-two persons representing various institutions 
and agencies. Others came later to attend some of the 
sessions. While practically all of the visitors were Negroes 
there were a few striking exceptions; for Professor Donald 
Young represented the University of Pennsylvania; Dr.S. F. 
Bemis, George Washington University ; and Professor Alon- 
zo G. Grace, Western Reserve University. The delegates 
were presented to the body. Among those making remarks 
was Mr. D. N. Shoemaker representing Earlham College, 
founded by Quakers at Richmond, Indiana, and still mani- 
festing interest in the welfare of the Negro in behalf of 
whom this sect fearlessly spoke when the race was enslaved. 


In spite of the disproportion of delegates of the two races 
the program was so worked out as to have at each session 
an outstanding scholar of one race appearing to discuss the 
same general topic along with an equally well trained and ex- 
perienced scholar of the other race. In this way were dis- 
cussed such topics as ‘‘History and Patriotism,’’ ‘‘ Racial 
Attitudes,’’ ‘‘Poor Whites and Negroes’’ and ‘‘Race Cul- 
ture.’’ All addresses were delivered as scheduled except the 
discussion of the ‘‘ Negro as a Business Man,’’ which had to 
be abandoned because of the absence of one speaker on ac- 
count of urgent business and of another because of illness. 


At 11:00 a.m. the same day the first serious discussion 
took place. This was the ‘‘Round Table Discussion of Negro 
History in the Program of Young People’s Literary and Re- 
ligious Societies.’’ In calling the conference to order Bishop 
R. A. Carter, the presiding officer for this session, stated 
clearly the problem at hand and asked for such suggestions 
for its solution as the workers in various fields could bring 
forward from their experiences. The discussion was opened 
by Dr. William H. Jernagin, of Washington, with a well pre- 
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pared statement of the case from a new point of view and 
how to meet this emergency in teaching Negro history in the 
religious as well as the literary training of the youth. Dr. 
R. W. Brooks, of the same city, could not agree to any such 
incorporation of Negro achievements into religious pro- 
grams as would be detrimental to the established procedure. 
He would accept only supplementary facts which emphasize 
race achievement and then without bias or prejudice. Mrs. 
Lena Trent Gordon, representing the City of Philadelphia 
and the local branch of the Association there, spoke inform- 
ingly from the experience of workers who have actually car- 
ried out such plans in young people’s societies in the 
churches of that city. Mrs. Adah M. Waters, of Chicago, 
spoke in a similar fashion, giving her own experience with 
classes of young people at the Friendship House under her 
direction in Chicago and at various points in that city where 
she has trained young people in body and character building. 
The discussion closed with further remarks on the question 
by Mr. M. Grant Lucas, president of the Columbian Educa- 
tional Association. A committee was then appointed to 
draft a program to submit to the country. 

At one o’clock in the afternoon certain delegates were as- 
signed as speakers at various institutions of the city. Mr. 
F’. M. Wood, Supervisor of Schools of Baltimore, and Pro- 
fessor James Hugo Johnston, of the Virginia Normal and 
Industrial Institute, spoke at the Dunbar High School. Dean 
R. E. Clement, of Livingstone College, and Professor L. 
P. Jackson, of the Virginia Normal and Industrial Institute, 
addressed the students of the Cardozo Business High 
School. Mrs. Lucy Harth Smith and Mrs. Lena Trent Gor- 
don appeared before the Randall Junior High School. Mrs. 
H. R. Butler and Mrs. H. R. Evans, both of Atlanta, Georgia, 
carried messages to the Shaw Junior High School. Mr. 
Lorenzo J. Greene, an investigator of the Association, func- 
tioned as the speaker for the Garnet-Patterson High School. 
Mr. W. E. Griffin, of Kansas City, had this task for the 
Francis Junior High School. In the absence of Mr. R. W. 
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Logan, of Virginia Union University, Dr. Carter G. Wood- 
son had to address the students of the Armstrong High 
School. Miss Jane E. Hunter, of Cleveland, spoke at the 
same hour to the officers and employees of the National Bene- 
fit Life Insurance Company. Not until the next day at the 
same hour could Professor Edgar C. Bye, of the State 
Teachers College of Shippensburg, Pennsylvania, address 
the students and teachers of the Miner Normal College. It 
was necessary to defer until the next day at the same hour 
also the address on ‘‘ African Culture’’ which Professor E. 
A. Hooton, of Harvard University, delivered at Howard Uni- 
versity. 

At 3:30 p.m. on Tuesday came the second afternoon ses- 
sion. Mr. G. C. Wilkinson, First Assistant Superintendent 
of Schools of the District of Columbia, presided. The first 
address was ‘‘The Camera and History,”’’ or ‘‘ The Historical 
Commission of the Library of Congress as it Concerns the 
Negro,’’ delivered by Professor Samuel F. Bemis, head of 
the Department of American History of George Washing- 
ton University. The speaker explained the process em- 
ployed in photographing the documents in European ar- 
chives bearing on the history of the United States and then 
pointed out those which deal especially with the history of 
the Negro in various parts of the world. Following him, 
came Professor C. H. Wesley, head of the Department of 
History of Howard University, with an address on ‘‘ History 
and Patriotism.’’ The latter presented in excellent fashion 
the use of historical data to produce nationality in the rise 
of modern nations and emphasized the important rdle which 
the teaching of history may play in the development of the 
Negro. Taken together these two addresses made the session 
both entertaining and informing because of the way in which 
the one supplemented the other. 

At the evening session on Tuesday came the discussion of 
‘‘Racial Attitudes.’’ Mr. S. W. Rutherford, Secretary- 
Treasurer of the Association, presided. His introductory 
remarks on the work of the Association cleared the atmo- 
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sphere for the addresses to follow. The first speaker, Dr. 
Carter G. Woodson, discussed ‘‘The Varying Attitude of the 
White Man toward the Negro.’’ In this address the speaker 
added little which has not been spoken or written by him on 
other occasions. Persons who have not kept in close touch 
with the work, however, were well pleased to hear this array 
of facts thus presented. This address served as an intro- 
duction for the discourse on ‘‘The Attitude of the White 
Youth of Today toward the Negro,’’ delivered by Professor 
Donald Young of the University of Pennsylvania. The lat- 
ter did not see anything optimistic in such attitude. It seems 
to him that although the college youth may be shown the 
fallacies in the claim of the superiority of race and may have 
their race antipathy ridiculed as nonsense, they nevertheless 
look upon the Negro as the lowest of the lowest. Education, 
he believes, does not change their attitudes. While there 
may not be any reason for the position which they take they 
continue thus in spite of instruction to the contrary. Their 
minds are illogical. 

At the close of this session a number of the visitors went 
on invitation to the parlors of the Musolit Club at 1327 R 
Street, Northwest, where they were entertained until 12:00 
p.M. The visitors were introduced to the members and re- 
freshments were served. Most of the visitors made short 
speeches which were responded to by Mr. M.S. Koonce and 
Mr. M. Grant Lueas, both representing the Club. 

On Wednesday at 9:30 a.m. came the ‘‘Round Table Dis- 
cussion of Negro History and the Curriculum.’’ Miss Anna 
S. Payne of the Shaw Junior High School, presided and 
also took an active part in the discussion. The discussion 
was opened, however, by well chosen words of Mrs. H. R. 
Evans of Atlanta, Georgia. She spoke not only of what 
should be done but mentioned her own success in putting a 
course in Negro History into the Negro Schools of Atlanta. 
In the general discussion, however, there arose a difference 
of opinion as to when Negro History should be introduced. 
Dr. Otelia Cromwell, head of the Department of History 
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and English of the High Schools of the District of Columbia, 
believed that the subject should be introduced only as sup- 
plementary matter in the elementary and secondary schools 
and then as a regular course in colleges or graduate schools. 
Professor J. A. Turner, principal of the Miner Normal 
School of Washington, D.C., and Mrs. Lucy Harth Smith, of 
the Booker T. Washington High School of Lexington, Ken- 
tucky, believed that the course should come much earlier es- 
pecially in the high school when the children are of such an 
age that their attitudes may be changed. To wait until they 
reach college will be too late as had already been brought out 
by Professor Donald Young, of the University of Pennsylva- 
nia. Mr. L. S. James, principal of the Maryland Normal 
School, practically agreed with Dr. Otelia Cromwell. Among 
the other speakers who participated in the discussion were 
Mrs. H. R. Butler of Atlanta, Georgia, Mr. W. E. Griffin of 
the Kansas City Public Schools, and Dr. Thomas I. Brown, 
of Morgan College. To work out some plan for proper 
method of attack the chairman at a later meeting was em- 
powered to appoint a committee to consider the question and 
report on a line of procedure at the annual meeting next 
year. The committee appointed consisted of Dr. Otelia 
Cromwell, Mrs. Lucy Harth Smith, Mrs. H. R. Evans, Pro- 
fessor Donald Young, and Professor Edgar C. Bye. 

At 11:00 a.m. came the session devoted to the discussion 
of ‘‘Poor Whites and Negroes.’’ The first speaker was 
Professor A. O. Craven, of the Department of History of 
University of Chicago. He discussed ‘‘Poor Whites and 
Negroes in the Antebellum South.’’ The discourse was well 
prepared and was decidedly informing. The speaker dealt 
with the question from both the social and economic points 
of view. Mr. W. M. Brewer of the Department of History 
of the Washington, D.C., High Schools, followed the speaker 
to discuss the ‘‘Poor Whites and Negroes since the Civil 
War.’’ This paper like the preceding showed research and 
original treatment, and the two proved to be most illumi- 
nating. The class and racial antagonism and the causes 
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giving rise to such feelings were thoroughly elucidated. The 
general impression made by these two addresses was such 
that the Association was requested to print them for the 


benefit of a larger audience. 

At 3:30 p.m. came the annual business session of the As- 
sociation. In the absence of the President of the Associa- 
tion, Mr. S. W. Rutherford, the Secretary-Treasurer, took 
the chair. Mr. Lorenzo J. Greene, an investigator of the 
Association, served as the secretary of the meeting. The re- 
port of the Director and the annual financial statement of 
the Secretary-Treasurer were read, discussed, unanimously 
approved, and highly commended. The present officers were 
then unanimously reelected by ballot to serve another year. 
Upon invitation eloquently presented by Mr. Alonzo G. 
Grace, of Western Reserve University, the Association 
voted to meet in Cleveland next year. Several plans for the 
future were then brought forward, but no definite action 
was taken except to receive and adopt the following report, 
which, not being ready at that time, did not secure final ac- 
tion until the evening session on Wednesday: 


How To ENCOURAGE THE Stupy oF Necro History AMONG YOUNG 
PEOPLE AND How TO PLACE IT IN THEIR SOCIETIES 


1. To popularize the study of Negro History we recommend that 
communications be sent to every Christian Endeavor, Epworth 
League, Baptist Young People’s Union, local missionary society, and 
other church groups, doing any phase of educational work, request- 
ing them to create the office of historian and give him or her a place 
on their official roster. This person shall be well qualified education- 
ally, well informed, interested in Negro History, and able to present 
the cause to the local organizations, the churches, and the schools 
of the community. 


2. It has been discovered that inasmuch as churches are exceed- 
ingly anxious to enlist the young people of their communities, they 
will weleome this opportunity for the encouragement and utilization 
of the increasing number of educated young people, who will be en- 
listed to carry forward a program of enlightment and inspiration. 
Furthermore, investigation shows that the adult membership in the 
churches is actually begging for programs, plays, and pageants that 
tell a story of hope and inspiration. With live historians at work in 
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all churches the Association will find a great demand for material 
for dramatization and other special programs, in which any story 
of the Negro can be featured or told in a compelling way. 


3. Oratorical contests which are very popular are hereby recom- 
mended. This is, therefore, another great field in which the Associa- 
tion can function most successfully. The historians in local organiza- 
tions can stage annually Negro History Oratorical Contests, and 
bring together contestants from all of the local societies in their 
towns, cities, or communities. This will create bonds of interest and 
a fine spirit of competition in elocution among the young people in 
the churches of the respective cities, towns, or communities. 


4. Your committee finally recommends that in towns where as 
many as five local church organizations have historians on their 
official rosters that these five or more historians form a city or 
community council of Negro History to meet once a month for con- 
ference, study, and cooperation. 

Respectfully submitted, 
W. H. JERNAGIN 
ApaH M. WATERS 
LENA TRENT GORDON 


At 3:30 p.m. Professor Rayford W. Logan, of Virginia 
Union University, opened with appropriate remarks the 
discussion of the ‘‘Culture of the Negro.’’ He then intro- 
duced Dr. A. L. Locke of Howard University, called upon 
to discuss Mrs. Grace H. Beardsley’s book, The Negro in 
the Greek and Roman Civilization, in view of the fact she 
could not be present because of sudden illness requiring an 
operation. Dr. Locke first stated the point of view of the 
author and raised four questions of doubt as to her conclu- 
sions with respect to the part the Negro played in the 
literature and art of the Greeks and Romans. Professor 
E. A. Hooton, of the Department of Anthropology of Har- 
vard University then discussed the culture of ‘‘Negro White 
Mixtures in the New World.’’ He belittled as insignificant 
the much over emphasized racial differences of hair, pig- 
mentation, shape of head, size of body, length of limbs, and 
shape of lips, and showed that in most of these respects 
the Negro is further removed from the anthropoids than 
the Caucasian. He then explained by adequate data that 
race admixture of white and blacks is not biologically de- 
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trimental, and that the culture developed by the Negro 
against many handicaps is indicative of the great possi- 
bilities of the race. The lecture was in part from lantern 
slides which made still clearer the point of view of the 
speaker. 

At the evening session on Wednesday, the 30th, Dr. Car- 
ter G. Woodson, presided. Professor Edgar C. Bye of the 
Teachers College of Shippensburg, Pennsylvania, was intro- 
duced first to lecture on the teaching of Negro History. He 
presented his facts as an approach to an interracial rather 
than a racial problem, inasmuch as it concerns both groups. 
His discourse was based largely upon his experience as a 
teacher in high school and as an instructor in a teachers col- 
lege. He outlined his plans in detail and then summarized 
the results. His experience has shown that the teaching of 
Negro achievements to high school students may soften 
their attitude toward the Negro, but if the teaching of the 
subject is deferred until they reach college or the graduate 
school it will be too late for much change. His conclusion 
as to the inflexibility of students at advanced ages practi- 
eally coincided with those advanced by Professor Donald 
Young the day before. 

The next speaker at this session was Professor W. Alli- 
son Davis, of Hampton Institute. He discussed the Negro 
tradition as one of sacrifice and suffering and emphasized 
the fact that no one can succeed among these people unless 
he lives up to this tradition. Then came the last speaker on 
the program, Dr. Robert Russa Moton, of Tuskegee Insti- 
tute, who was received with great applause. Dr. Moton 
warmly endorsed the work of the Association and pledged 
a life membership for Tuskegee Institute. He confined his 
remarks largely to the present economic situation, the plight 
of the Negro in the economic sphere, and what he must do 
to meet the emergency of the hour. The speaker mentioned 
some recent efforts of the Business League to organize Ne- 
gro business men and also the movement to secure more con- 
sideration for the Negro farmer, who has not been extended 
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the facilities of credit given others. He held out many rea- 
sons for hope that the Negro will ultimately win his place 
in this civilization and pointed out the significant achieve- 
ments already made by people of color. 

Following this session the visitors went to the Phillis 
Wheatley Association Home, Rhode Island Avenue and 
Ninth Street, N.W., where they were sumptuously enter- 
tained by the Delvers Literary Club, Mr. George A Parker, 
President, and Miss Lucy Kiddrick, Secretary. Short and 
appropriate speeches were made by Miss Nannie H. Bur- 
roughs, Mr. F. M. Wood, Miss Jane Hunter, Mr. G. Lake 
Imes, Major Allen Washington, Dr. Carter G. Woodson, and 
Dr. R. R. Moton. A most appropriate address in response 
was made in behalf of the Club by Mrs. M. H. Plummer, 
principal of the Francis Junior High School of the District 
of Columbia. 

On this occasion Miss V. Josephine Muse sang as she did 
on Sunday afternoon. Selections at other sessions were 
rendered by Dr. Charles Sumner Wormley, Dr. Eva B. 
Dykes, Miss Mary L. Europe, the Harmonious Quartette, the 
Dunbar Glee Club, the Howard University Girls’ Glee Club 
with Miss Carolyn Grant as director, and the Samuel Cole- 
ridge-Taylor Society under the direction of Mr. A. H. John- 
son. 

On Thursday, October 31, the visitors made a tour of the 
historic points in and near Washington. On the following 
day they visited the Barnes Foundation Museum of African 
Art at Merion, just outside of Philadelphia, where is found 
the largest and most valuable collection of African art in 
the Western Hemisphere. Having learned that the party 
would arrive in the city for this purpose, the Mayor of Phila- 
adelphia extended the visitors the courtesy of the city. He 
arranged for a reception in the City Hall at one o’clock when 
the party was greeted with warm words which were re- 
sponded to by the Director. The Mayor’s coworkers then 
placed at the disposal of the visitors for the afternoon four 
Packard limousines by which they were taken wherever 
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they desired to go in the city and suburbs of Philadelphia. 
A repast for the guests was provided by the Philadelphia 
Branch of the Association for the study of Negro Life and 
History. On this occasion most of the visitors made remarks 
in response to short addresses by Mrs. Lena Trent Gordon, 
Mr. E. Washington Rhodes, Editor of the Philadelphia 7'77- 
bune, and Judge Edward W. Henry of the city. 














POOR WHITES AND NEGROES IN THE ANTE- 
BELLUM SOUTH* 


The annals of Negro and ‘‘Poor White’’ in the Ante- 
Bellum South are brief, but brevity in this case does not im- 
ply happiness. Southern society was stratified and these 
groups were not at the top; its social-economic life was 
primarily rural-agricultural and those who directly till the 
soil seldom enjoy unbroken prosperity and social advan- 
tages. These elements constituted the manual laborers of a 
section, and a few labor systems yield leisure and luxury to 
those who toil. What is equally significant, is that Southern 
life was rapidly expanding from East to West and from the 
simple to the more complex, and frontiers whether physical 
or social lay heavy burdens on humble folks. Negro and 
white alike bore the brunt of these forces and like their kind 
elsewhere had neither time nor inclination to record their re- 
actions, while others, more fortunately placed, properly con- 
sidered them of too little consequence for more than briefest 
mention. 

But scarcity of materials may have advantages. Broad 
approaches to a field badly cluttered with biased and dis- 
torting formule are thereby necessitated and a more general 
treatment may afford better perspective. It is refreshing, 
sometimes, to forget the existence of slavery in the Old 
South and to view the Negro as a co-dweller with the plain 
white people in the lower rounds of life. To view them both 
as the lesser elements in an expanding rural order condi- 
tioned by geographic factors that ranged from tidewater 
swamp to rugged mountain and encompassed in their sweep 
all that stretches from the open capes of Virginia and Mary- 
land to the wind-blown plains of upland Texas and all that 
lies between crude frontier hut and white-pillared mansion 
of English-country-gentleman pattern. It is well also some- 
times to remember that the South was so varied in its make- 

* A Paper read at the Annual Meeting of the Association for the Study of 
Negro Life and History, Waskington, D.C. October 30, 1929. 
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up that no generalization can hold from place to place and 
from time to time; that its life was so individualized by rural 
and frontier forces that each relationship was a thing unique 
in itself; that the human element ever looms large in rural 
worlds and that the accidents of health, weather and per- 
sonal qualities rise in proportion. It is a brave man, indeed, 
who can talk glibly of ‘‘the South,’’ ‘‘the plantation sys- 
tem,’’ ‘‘Southern social classes,’’ or ‘‘Southern public opin- 
ion’’! Yet if we cannot deal definitely with the relations 
between the Negro and poor white we may perhaps better 
comprehend the basic facts in this important feature of life 
in the ‘‘South that was.”’ 

To begin with, the poor whites of the South were divided 
into at least two groups.’ There was one element thrown 
to the bottom largely by the accidents of geographic environ- 
ment and physical disability, which has been called by a 
variety of names such as ‘‘Sandhillers,’’ ‘‘Piney Folks,’’ 
or ‘‘White Trash’”; and there was another group ranging 
from the white who lived with his family well out of the 
staple belt and occupied himself with self-sufficing farming 
to the man with a goodly parcel of slaves who was fast 
crowding up into the ranks of the accepted planters. These 
men have been designated as ‘‘Yeomen.’” The relations of 
these people to the blacks, of course, varied greatly from the 
thousands who never saw a Negro to the master who had 
even introduced the overseer into his farming economy. 

Furthermore, there was wide variation from place to 
place and from time to time. In the older sections slavery 
had become widely diffused and a paternalistic relationship 
evolved that contrasted sharply with the newer West where 
the ambitious planter crowded his recently arrived force. 
And within these variations there were others that came as 


*J.S. Bassett, Slavery in the State of North Carolina, p. 47; D. R. Hundley, 
Social Relations in Our Southern States, p. 191-222, 250-283. 

*P. H. Buck, ‘‘The Poor Whites of the Ante-Bellum South,’’ American 
Historical Review, XXXI, p. 41-54. 

*D. R. Hundley, op. cit., p. 191-222. 
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one passed to the Piedmont or Valley of Virginia or turned 
to the more simple North Carolina world or the more com- 
plex order about Charleston. Louisiana boasted more gen- 
erous inter-racial attitudes than any other state and age 
softened the lines in Mississippi and Alabama as well as in 
the older coastal regions. The Negro that looked back to 
Virginia as a lost paradise was often only paying tribute to 
conditions which time brought in most places and the other 
who complained that his western master was ‘‘too pushin’ ’”’ 
was only commenting on frontier characteristics. We must 
ever recognize these variations as potent even where con- 
crete illustration fails us.‘ 

The first fact that presents itself to one who would view 
these classes in the large is the striking similarity in their 
ways of life,—a likeness so complete that the student must 
conclude that the fact that one was a slave and the other a 
free man was often a matter of little consequence. One need 
not go far to see that the larger fact in Southern life was 
its ruralness and frontier character and that the larger fact 
in the lives of these people was that they were its simple 
laborers and common people. 

The many descriptions left by the ante-bellum travellers 
indicate that the home of the poor white and the cabin of 
the Negro slave varied little in size or comfort. Both were 
apt to be of but a single room whose plain walls of logs were 
broken only by doorways and an open fireplace and adorned 
only by the family clothing or a chance patent medicine ad- 
vertisement. The openings between the logs were as often 
‘‘chinked’’ in the one case as in the other, windows appeared 
with about equal frequency, and the use of other materials 
for buildings or the addition of a second room about as com- 


‘F. L. Olmsted, The Cotton Kingdom, p. 101; Basil Hall, Travels in North 
America, III, p. 279; American Anti-Slavery Society Publications, Amos Dresser, 
p. 42. 

®*De Bow’s Review, XVII, p. 363; F. L. Olmsted, The Cotton Kingdom, p. 
206-207; Journey in the Back Country, p. 198-199; Basil Hall, op. cit., III, p. 
180, 262, 270-271, 273; Sir Chas. Lyell, A Second Visit to the United States of 
North America, I, p. 333, 355. 
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mon in white hut as in Negrocabin. Olmsted tells of yeoman 
homes that were but ‘‘shabby...half furnished cottages and 
...cabins,—mere hovels, such as none but a poor farmer 
would house his cattle in at the North,’’ or again of homes 
that were ‘‘only a shelter from rain, the sides not. ..chinked 
and having no more furniture or pretension to comfort than 
is commonly provided a criminal in the cell of a prison.’ 
On the other hand, he describes no Negro abodes that were 
worse and many that were better. If he found the more pros- 
perous yeoman in a house comparable to the New England 
homestead, he found the more fortunate Negro sharing to 
a large degree the comforts of the ‘‘big house’’ on the larger 
plantations. Nor did conditions differ greatly from the 
ridges of Virginia, the turpentine forests of North Caro- 
lina, to the Creole sections of Louisiana." 

The food of white and black, too, was strikingly similar. 
The well-known Negro rations of meat, meal, and molasses, 
supplemented by the vegetable garden and hen house, were 
matched in the white abode by a like fare. A bit of bacon, 
some corn bread, the inevitable greens, and the ‘‘home made 
coffee,’’ were the things most commonly set before the tra- 
veler who was hardy enough to seek shelter and food at the 
poor man’s house.® 

Both dressed in homespuns, went barefoot in season and 
by their near-nakedness furnished subject to the traveller 
for comment with about equal frequency.® 

The women of both classes toiled in the fields or carried 
the burden of other manual labor and the children of both 
early reached the age of industrial accountability. White 
women cooked and sewed, spun and wove, hoed field crops, 
cut brush, dug ore, cut wood, and carried about the same 


°F. L. Olmsted, The Cotton Kingdom, p. 188-189, 12-13. 

7F. L. Olmsted, The Seaboard Slave States, I. pp. 143-144, 305-306; 4A Jour- 
ney in the Back Country, pp. 198-199; The Cotton Kingdom, pp. 231-232. 

°U. B. Phillips, American Negro Slavery, pp. 312-313; F. L. Olmsted, Jour- 
ney in the Back Country, pp. 198-199; The Seaboard Slave States, p. 143. 

* Hundley, op. cit., pp. 84-84; Basil Hall, op. cit., III, pp. 115-116, 259. 
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reputation for easy virtue as their sable sisters.*° Olmsted, 
himself, records over and over the reluctance of the planter 
to have the poor white domestic on his place because of her 
irregular moral code and makes mention without fail of dis- 
covered Negro virtue. 

And both black and white families suffered heavily from 
the great forces of expansion that worked in Southern life. 
Households were forever being broken up and their members 
scattered to the winds as new fields of opportunity opened. 
The call for fresh human materials fell alike on lower labor- 
ing classes. The Walker family (white) of Rockbridge 
County, Virginia, sent one son to Kentucky, one to Missouri, 
one to Tennessee, and one to Alabama; its daughters were 
found in Iowa, Indiana, and North Carolina. Meetings be- 
tween different members of the family were infrequent and 
children and grandchildren wandered ever farther afield.” 
Like forces scattered Negro families, but we have been too 
much thinking in terms of slavery to understand the more 
fundamental causes of family diffusion that were no respec- 
tors of colour. 

Nor can one who is dealing in fundamentals overlook 
the deep longing for companionship, for amusements, and 
even for the stimulation of alcoholic beverages, which were 
common to these groups. Nor should he forget that the re- 
ligious gathering of both was certain to become an emotional 
debauchery when pent up feelings met points of stimula- 
tion.’? Furthermore, he should note that intellectual stupor 
and the occasional individual who showed marked superior- 
ity to his neighbors and his environment, were to be ex- 
pected in either quarter in about equal degree, and that both 
under the lack of reason for undue exertion and physical 
disability were almost universally declared to be ‘‘the laziest 


”F. L. Olmsted, Journey in the Back Country, pp. 208-209; The Cotton 
Kingdom, pp. 231-232. 

1 Walker Family Papers, (MS) University of Illinois Library. 

™ Phillips, American Negro Slavery, p. 318; C. Cleveland, The Great Re- 
vivals, passim. Olmsted tells of meetings in which whites and blacks join in ex- 
treme expressions of emotions. 
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people on the face of the earth.’’** In making explanation 
he will shoot wide of the mark if he separates these folks so 
much alike, overlooks the common facts of ruralness, primi- 
tiveness, and humanness, and considers each as a unique 
product of slavery or peculiar social organization. 

* * * 


In studying the relations between Negro and poor white 
we find three points of contact. The ‘‘Hill Folks’’ proper 
seldom seem to have had direct relations with the plantation 
world. The paths of these lower groups seldom crossed and 
when they did mutual dislike was manifest..* The Negro 
held the shiftless victim of hookworm in contempt; and the 
white, with only his color and the fact that he did not rise to 
toil and spin with the sun as points of superiority, returned 
the favor. Such attitudes extended on to the plantation Ne- 
gro and the poor whites in the immediate neighborhood 
where complaints of theft and infringment on personal 
rights were hurled about indiscriminately.” Yet close prox- 
imity of those beat upon by like forces, broke barriers, and 
established contacts. A steady stream of corn whiskey found 
its way from white stills to Negro throats in spite of every 
effort at prohibition, and illicit meetings ever disturbed the 
darkness.*®* Sometimes the Negro slipped away to labor at 
night in the fields of the less energetic white in return for 
his liquor ;'” sometimes a system of theft was perfected by 
which plantation equipment and supplies passed in pay- 
ments ;’* sometimes the black economized on his own rations 


® Hundley, op. cit., p. 119; De Bow’s Review, IX, p. 435; G. Weston, Prog- 
ress of Slavery, p. 18; E. Ruffin, The Political Economy of Slavery, p. 15; 


Diary, I, Sept. 10, 1857, ‘‘. . . . The negro will not work, nor take care for his 
support, unless when compelled by -a master of the white race.’’; Basel Hall, 
op. cit., p. 183. 


™ Hundley, op. cit., p. 273. 

* J. R. Gilmore, Among the Pines, p. 83; F. L. Olmsted, Journey in the Back 
Country, p. 78. 

* F. L. Olmsted, The Cotton Kingdom, p. 83; Journey in the Back Country, 
p. 75. 

1 Tbid. 
8 Tbid., 109. 
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that he might secretly exchange his surplus for the means of 
a spree.” Relations were ever maintained that benefitted 
neither and which led masters to constant effort to ‘‘buy 
out’’ lesser neighbors in order to bring them to an end.*° 
It was the realization of common foundations that produced 
the poor white’s attitude toward Negro freedom. ‘‘I’d like 
it if we could get rid of ’em at yonst,’’ said one of them. 
‘‘T wouldn’t like to hev ’em freed, if they was gwine to hang 
’round...How would you like to hev a niggar feelin’ just 
as good as a white man? How’d you like to have a niggar 
steppin’ up to your darter?’’* 

A second class of relationships belonged to the yeoman 
group and the Negro free or slave. Living on the edge of 
the staple belts or outside of them, the yeoman had little need 
for labor other than that afforded by large families. It might 
be increasing, but the number of slaves acquired seldom ran 
to large figures. In the piedmont sections, in the back 
country of Georgia, Alabama, Mississippi, in numerous cor- 
ners of North Carolina, in the valleys and mountains of the 
West, frontier and markets dictated the farm in place of 
the plantation and placed white and black, owner and slave, 
master, hired man, son and servant, together at common 
tasks. The traveller in these sections often saw the owners 
‘‘holding the plow’’ among his slaves,” while the hired men 
worked at their sides.* From Northwest Georgia in 1850 
a settler wrote: ‘‘John is busy clearing up some of his creek 
bottom for corn. If he had half dozen of hands he would 
make some show. . . . but he has only Albert (a slave) and 
a white man hired. . . .’’* Olmsted found a white man 

*¥F. L. Olmsted, The Cotton Kingdom, p. 83; Journey in the Back Country, 
p- 103. 

* Olmsted, Journey in the Back Country, p. 75. 

* Olmsted, The Cotton Kingdom, p. 289. 

* Olmsted, Journey in the Back Country, p. 160. 

* Hundley, op. cit., pp. 88-89; Basil Hall, op. cit., III, p. 279; Chas. Lyell, 
op. cit., I, p. 288. 


*M. W. Leckey to James Walter, Chatooga Co., Ga., Jan. 19, 1850. (Walker 
Papers.) 
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working under the direction of a Negro in Northern Ala- 
bama,” and Hundley reported that a man could not ‘‘travel 
a day through . . . .the South but he will come up with 
some sturdy yeoman and his sons working in company of 
their negroes.’’*® Like conditions existed among the women 
folks. Negro and mistress did the house-work together and 
took their places together at the spinning wheel or loom. 
Negroes sat at the family table and slept in family beds.” 
In early Georgia the circuit judges were ‘‘set down at the 
tables serving Negro farm hands as well as themselves and 
the family of the host.’’** In 1835, J. H. Ingraham at Nat- 
chez saw ‘‘rough, rude, honest-looking countrymen from the 
back part of the state’’ joking with their Negroes ‘‘ with per- 
fect good will and a mutual contempt for the nicer distine- 
tions of color.’’ * 

Some masters, more easy going than others, allowed their 
Negroes to run the farm, declaring that they knew more and 
cared more for good results than they themselves. Dis- 
cipline, under such conditions was slack. One master de- 
clared he had not ‘‘licked a nigger in five years’’ and Hund- 
ley declared that most of them ‘‘never received a stripe un- 
less some of their younger masters’’ were ‘‘stout enough to 
give them a lamming in a regular fisticuffs fight.’’*° 

When hired white help was added in periods of stress 
they sometimes accepted the social and economic relations 
as they found them, but in the older sections there early de- 
veloped certain codes that had to be respected. Some kinds 
of work the white man would not do, and if set at such tasks 
he would quit with a frank declaration that he ‘‘was not a 
nigger.’’ He would drive a wagon but not a carriage: he 
would curry a mule, but he would not brush a gentleman’s 

* Olmsted, The Seaboard Slave States, p. 198. 

* Hundley, op. cit., pp. 183-186. 

77 Olmsted, Journey in the Back Country, p. 141. 

* J.D. Wade, Augustus Baldwin Longstreet, p. 59. 

* J. H. Ingraham, The Southwest, II, p. 26, quoted in U. B. Phillips, Life 


and Labor in the Old South, pp. 352-353. 
* Olmsted, Journey in the Back Country, p. 143; Hundley, op. cit. p. 193. 
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coat,—conditions that have changed little with the passing of 
slavery.” 

The third point of contact between the Negro and the 
poor white came in the relations of the overseer with his 
charges. This man was as a rule of the poor white class,— 
sometimes on his way up to ownership and sometimes sim- 
ply at the level which his abilities enabled him to reach. To 
him, among other tasks, was given the direction and care 
of the plantation laboring force; and his success, at least in 
theory, was measured as much by the well-being of the slaves 
as in the size of the crops produced. Sometimes he was under 
a resident owner; too often he ruled for an absentee. But al- 
ways he was thrown into closest contact with the Negro out 
in arural world that denied him aceess to other relationships. 
The results were what might have been expected. His in- 
fluence varied with his own abilities; and the treatment ac- 
corded those in his power ran with the weather, the physical 
and mental disposition of all parties, and the general state 
of plantation affairs. There were favorites and those always 
in disfavor; there were efforts toward making a good show- 
ing in crops that often led to abuses; there were times of 
boistrous laughter and days that were equally glum. Some 
masters were over indulgent, sacrificing respect by freely 
mingling at work and play with their charges; some were 
too severe and flew into passions that did damage to both 
discipline and the disciplined; but all had to live and toil 
in the same lonesome rural world which reduced them, re- 
gardless of race and position, to the common level of human 
beings and which developed relations that were strikingly 
normal. Negro women bore mulatto children; Negro men 
struck back at insult as against an equal; both fled the planta- 
tion under mistreatment, and master heard the complaints 
of pouting slave and overseer as a parent might have listened 
to his children.*? 


* Olmsted, The Cotton Kingdom, pp. 81-82; C. W. Dyer, Democracy in the 
South before the Civil War, p. 49. 

2 J. S. Bassett, The Plantation Overseer, passim.; Florida Plantation Re- 
cords (Phillips and Glunt, ed.), pp. 110, 111, 150, 156. 
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Here again we have thought too much in terms of slavery 
and lost more fundamental factors. Olmsted was nearer the 
truth when, listening to the overseer’s formula for handling 
Negroes, he said; ‘‘. . . . His conversation on this subject 
was exactly like what I have heard said, again and again, 
by northern shipmasters and officers, with regard to sea- 
Mik«a< 

Of the free Negro and the poor whites we know little 
other than that merit seems to have been the test for recog- 
nition. The few well-known poor whites who rose to promi- 
nence are offset by a few unusual negroes. Henry Evans 
(Negro) preached to a congregation composed of both races, 
and at times the whites came in such numbers as to threaten 
to exclude the blacks.** John Chavis, a man of color, 
preached to and taught some of the most distinguished 
whites of North Carolina. Jehu Jones accumulated $40,000 
in Charleston. Thomy Lafon made a half million in New Or- 
leans. Many Negro planters in Louisiana held lands, slaves 
and gold well above the average; and all over the South 
there were small Negro farmers whose labor in harvest time 
made them weleome neighbors. The professional man 
found white clients, and the carpenter, mason or smith some- 
times found his neighbors petitioning that he be allowed 
to remain among them because of his services.** It is very 
clear that a mere study of the laws which affected free Ne- 
groes does not tell the whole truth in regard to their rela- 
tions to the whites about them. 

What larger effects the Negro had upon the poor whites 
it is hard to say. Many declared that he demoralized them 
and was responsible for their well-known shiftlessness.*’ 
Some have felt that the close relations which necessity im- 

* Journey in the Back Country, p. 83. 

“J. S. Bassett, Slavery in State of North Carolina, p. 57; Anti-Slavery 
Leaders in North Carolina, p. 60. 

*U.B. Phillips, American Negro Slavery, pp. 430-434. 

* J. H. Russell, The Free Negro in Virginia, pp. 150-153. 

* Olmsted, Journey in the Back Country, p. 228; The Cotton Kingdom, p. 
95. 
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posed between these groups soften the edges of racial con- 
tact and humanized the whole of Southern society. Of only 
one thing we are certain. The presence of the Negro added 
value to white skins regardless of the social or economic 
status of their owners. Something was added for both good 
and ill because of the assumption of superiority ever felt 
by these lowly folks to their darker fellows. It fixed political 
attitudes; it determined social codes; and it manifested it- 
self in dogged resistance on many a battlefield.** If the Negro 
received less of Americanization from the poor whites than 
he did from the greater planters, his contributions to these 
was not in proportion. The great forces that shaped the 
destiny of common folks willed it otherwise. 

In the larger sweep of Southern affairs the relations of 
Negro and poor white played a decisive role. As has already 
been suggested, the very fact that they occupied the common 
ground in the lower reaches of Southern life, made them po- 
tential rivals in social, economic and political affairs. Only 
the institution of slavery, which in so many ways did damage 
to the poor white saved him from competition from his 
darker fellow. Freedom for the Negro thrust forward a 
labor problem, tinged with the more bitter race problem. 
Under such threats the deep gulf between aristocrat and 
poor white closed as politician and agitator raised the ques- 
tion of white supremacy. Something like a united response 
was possible on the basis of a common prejudice against men 
of colour. On this foundation, terribly weak in the face of 
realities where the great forces of ruralness and frontier 
dwelling had worked on black and white alike, the South 
moved for nationalism.*® The rapidity with which collapse 
came in the closing days of that struggle from forces that 
were as much within as without, only emphasized unnatural 
alliances and the ready acceptance of realities when un- 


* Olmsted, The Cotton Kingdom, pp. 22, 98. 
* U. B. Philips, ‘‘ The Central Theme of Southern History,’’ American His- 
torical Review, XXXIV, Oct., 1928. 
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colored by theoretical spinnings.*° The rapidity of peaceful 
adjustment when outside influences were withdrawn em- 
phasized the part of which natural forces long at work had 
played in fixing the habits and attitudes of the great common 
masses who made up the South. 

Some day, perhaps, we shall understand that great rural 
world that lay below Mason and Dixon’s line and swept out 
ever into the forest in regular frontier style; we may learn 
something about why human beings behave as they do and 
we may be able to allow both the Negro and his poor white 
brother to be plain humans conditioned by such an environ- 
ment. 

Avery QO. CRAVEN 
Professor of American History 
The University of Chicago 


“F. L. Owsley, Defeatism in the Confederacy; States Rights and the Con- 
federacy. 











POOR WHITES AND NEGROES IN THE SOUTH 
SINCE THE CIVIL WAR* 


The relations of the poor whites and Negroes in the South 
since the Civil War, are an outgrowth of attitudes and con- 
ditions which originated in slavery. There was a groping 
class consciousness among the poor whites of ante-bellum 
days, which was based upon instructive self interest... The 
enslavement of the Negro determined the position of the 
poor whites in the old South. To these lowly people slavery 
offered what they considered a defense of their self respect.’ 
On the other hand, this class was literally excluded from the 
labor market. A few poor whites of ability might rise to the 
exalted position of overseer.’ The plantation organization 
overshadowed everything else in the South, and Negroes, in 
monopolizing skilled and unskilled occupations, deprived the 
poor whites of industrial opportunity.* This class might re- 
sign itself to a sordid existence in the slave regions, or mi- 
grate to the frontier and the Ohio Valley as the ancestors 
of Lineoln did. These refugees from the plantation regions 
carried with them a deep and abiding hatred of Negroes.* 

The institution of slavery deprived the majority of the 
poor whites of wealth, culture, and political power.’ Race 
relations in the South since the Civil War reflect clearly this 
unfortunate experience. The poor whites understood that 
slavery was responsible for their hopeless economic condi- 
tion.” Slavery imposed upon this class nearly three hundred 
years of ignorance, inertia, and peculiar prejudice which 

* An address delivered at the annual meeting of the Association for the 
Study of Negro Life and History, Washington, D.C., October 30, 1929. 

*The American Review, October 1925, p. 54. 

? Ibid, p. 44. 

* Hart, A. B., American History by Contemporaries, Vol. IV p. 60. 

* American Historical Review, October, 1925, p. 49. 

* Hart, A. B., Slavery and Abolition, p. 75. 

® Annals of The American Academy of Political and Social Sciences, No- 


vember, 1928, p. 146. 
* Ibid, p. 147. 
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have crystalized into a wall of conservatism.* Generations 
of education will be needed to break down this defense of 
provincialism. The poor whites, having always found sanc- 
tion of their conduct in the sentiments of the local com- 
munity rather than in the nation at large, have become ab- 
normally sensitive and resentful to outside criticism.® 
Slavery forced these whites into what were called the pine 
barrens where they were left to battle with poverty and the 
hookworm.” ‘‘They were contented to hunt on the land of 
the planters, to fish for shad in the streams, and even steal 
from the herds of their richer neighbors.’ Their dress was 
not unlike that of the slaves . . . . nor were the morals of 
the illiterate whites higher than those of the slaves.’’ In 
these environments the poor whites have degenerated, in 
some instances, to the practice of dirt eating, which scientists 
have observed. Slaves as well as masters despised these 
persons and frequently referred to them as ‘‘poor white 
trash,’’* 

‘‘The economic barrier between the poor white and the 
Negro was weak and only artificially maintained.’* The poor 
white early learned to rationalize his self interest, expressed 
stubborn antipathy to the Negro, and asserted his positive 
conviction that slavery was necessary. Slave owners were 
shrewd in taking advantage of the poor white feeling and 
taught that the interests of all whites in the old South were 
identical. On election day the whites without wealth, cul- 
ture,’* social position, and political acumen were always 
ready to do the bidding of the plantation lords. The poor 
whites naturally anchored their hopes in their freedom and 
in their white superiority which were their only badges of 
supremacy over the slaves. They asserted the aristocracy 

* North American Review, Vol. I, p. 828. 

® Mecklin, J. M., Democracy and Race Friction, p. 169. 

” Beard, C. A., Rise of American Civilization, Vol. II., p. 260. 

4 Dodd, W. E., Cotton Kingdom, p. 94. 

” Hart, A. B., Slavery and Abolition, p. 76. 


*% American Historical Review, October, 1925, p. 54. 
* Rhodes, J. F., Vol. I., p. 345. 
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of color more arrogantly than did the rich.’’ * That was 
the one claim of the poor whites to distinction during the 
days of slavery. The sectional crisis made it easy for the 
politicians of the old South to use the poor whites as pawns. 
Likewise, this ignorant and dejected class bore the brunt of 
the Civil War, which resulted in poor white as well as Negro 
liberation from bondage. 

The absence of foreign immigration during the ante-bel- 
lum period was another contributing factor, which compli- 
cated the Southern labor problem and intensified subsequent 
racial relations. In the period prior to the Civil War the 
stream of immigration had been turned from the South by 
the Mason and Dixon line, for the free laborers of Europe 
could not profitably compete with the slave laborers of the 
South.** This condition, which helped to prevent the di- 
versification of Southern industry, delayed until today its or- 
ganization among the poor whites. The employment of 
cheap white workers would have assisted in the industrial 
evolution of the lower South, which at present, in some re- 
spects, is one hundred years behind the North and Kast. 
‘<The so-called crackers, red necks, and hill billies had not as 
yet come to hate Negroes.... but the embers of hatred smol- 
dered, ready to be fanned into flame in later years, after the 
South had been scourged by the war and transformed by an 
industrial revolution.’’*” Much of the erstwhile suppressed 
feeling of the poor whites in the old régime may be seen to- 
day in the trade union front of piedmont cotton mill workers. 
To these exploited folk the fear of colored workers as a 
labor source in the future prevents any united efforts in the 
industrial battle.** 

It was in the dark and stormy era of the Reconstruction, 
however, that the drama of Negro-Poor white relations of 
today was staged. This performance has been played with 

* Rhodes, J. F., Vol. I., p. 344. 
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ever increasing ingenuity for three generations. Poor whites 
inherited all of the traditions of slave competition and class 
competition and class antagonism which were intensified by 
the elevation of the slaves to citizenship. Immediately the 
poor whites set out to make the Negroes of the South realize 
that, in spite of their freedom, they were in a community 
where the will of any white man was the law. In slavery 
the poorest and most ignorant whites had had somebody in 
the South upon whom to look down.'® Blindly and uncon- 
sciously these poor people fought to perpetuate the system 
of life and labor which had condemned them to caste for two 
hundred years. 

When the Negroes assumed citizenship and political pow- 
er the last vestiges of poor white defense were destroyed.” 
The bankrupt aristocracy was eliminated, and there ensued 
bitter clashes with the freedmen who were helpless in the 
economic, social, and political upheaval. Doubt arose in the 
minds of Negroes as to whether the gifts of citizenship were 
more than mere baubles.” Carpet bagger and scalawag 
friends had neither the will nor the power to combat the 
coalition of whites who drafted the Black codes. ‘‘In some 
states laws closing to the freedmen every occupation save 
domestic and agricultural service betrayed a poor white 
jealousy of the Negro artisan; and in Mississippi they were 
forbidden to own or lease land.’’ ** These laws show conclu- 
sively that economic and political forces were drawing all 
southern whites together in opposition: to Negroes.” 
The friendship of former owners in this crisis vanished or 
became impotent before the rising tide of poor whites. 

The Ku Klux Klan originated in the confusion and pas- 
sion of this period of transition. This organization was 
launched to keep the Negro in his place, to curb his political 

” Woodson, C. G., Negro in Our History, p. 435. 
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ambitions, and to oust him from his strategic position in 
southern skilled labor.** Among the poor whites economic 
motives were deeper than the political, in the origin of the 
Klan. It must be noted that many respectable whites, how- 
ever, sanctioned the activities of the order. Attempts to pros- 
ecute the Klansmen in Federal Courts were futile in that 
witnesses and jurymen perjured themselves to prevent the 
conviction of indicted leaders of the reign of terror.”” The 
actual work of the Klan was generally performed by the 
lowest and most ignorant*® poor whites, who were anxious 
to eliminate the Negroes as competitors in the back sections 
of the piedmont and in the lower South. ‘‘ Descended largely 
from indented servants and deported convicts, these peas- 
ants, as the gentry called them, were illiterate and fero- 
cious.’’?’ In these sections some of the most brutal atroci- 
ties were perpetrated, during the decade of readjustment.” 
The protection which Klan trials received in South Carolina 
is sufficient proof of the united front which all whites main- 
tained. 

That the poor whites should place their own construction 
and interpretation upon Negro citizenship, was natural and 
inevitable. Slavery had established a hierarchy of race and 
class, with peculiar attitudes and subtle rationalization even 
by the most ignorant and degraded poor whites.” The sud- 
den destruction of this system shook the old foundations of 
Southern life. While Negroes were rejoicing over their new 
inheritance, the poor whites rallied to defend their ancient 
faith in white supremacy and their claims in the furious 
economic contest. The struggle became intensely bitter as 
the poor whites marched to the front in industry and politics 
which offered rewards too rich and rare, as they saw it, to 
be shared by recently emancipated slaves. This new experi- 
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ence for both groups simply added fuel to the flames of racial 
jealousy and antagonism which were already raging among 
the disappointed aristocrats who were horrified at the pres- 
ence of Negroes in places of authority and power. 

The poor white program was withheld in its fury until 
the soldiers had been withdrawn. With the disappearance of 
bayonets the poor whites openly declared that they wanted 
‘‘Negroes to remain in ignorance and degradation, so that 
they might continue a sort of serviceable peasantry in the 
South and never rid themselves of that feeling of subordina- 
tion.’’*° In slavery, this certainty of slave status had been 
the poor white’s salvation. Freedom boldly threatened the 
very existence of the poor whites in Southern life. So long 
as Negroes remained on the plantations, the alarm was less 
acute. ‘*When they entered the field of industry, with its 
higher rewards and greater opportunities, competition with 
white laborers became intense.’’** As the Negroes entered 
the gates of Southern industry, the poor whites marched to 
battle to control the Negroes, as well as the new Southern 
economic system. 

Gradually, after the basic work of Reconstruction was 
over, there developed a Southern Negro psychosis which re- 
flects the pathology of all whites of that section. Poor 
whites, with the approval of public opinion, determined to 
prescribe the role of Negroes. ‘‘In the South the rabid prej- 
udice was against the Negro out of his traditional status. 
There was a fixed conception of the place of the Negro in the 
social order and a dislike for him in any other relation.’ * 
This attitude was not confined to the lowest whites; 
the majority of those above that level helped to design the 
system of control which the poor whites were delighted to 
execute. Separate institutions and jim-crow laws, very early 
after the war for Southern independence, indicated the trend 
of publie policy which was destined to be accepted by the 

» The Nation, Vol. 76., p. 205. 
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nation. A determined campaign of education was launched 
under the direction of migrating newspaper correspondents 
and ministers who easily found vacancies in Northern edi- 
torial offices and pulpits. The awakened poor whites, think- 
ing also of their Jackson, Lincoln, and Johnson, realized 
their new political possibilities.** Was not Reconstruction a 
day of jubilee for the dejected whites who joined in shackling 
the Negroes who, as slaves, had kept the poor whites pro- 
scribed in Southern society? While the South was psycho- 
logically cramped the North was bewildered, and the Negro 
problem loomed in all of its complexity.** The Southern 
slogan, in response to the wail of the poverty-stricken whites, 
was that Negroes would not be allowed to enter the promised 
land of citizenship and, in this conclusion, all whites acqui- 
esced. 

After the emancipation of the Negroes and the poor 
whites, the industrial foundations of the new South were laid 
amidst the wreck and ruins of the plantation system. The 
program of industry eliminated the Negroes as completely 
as the slave economy had omitted the poor whites. Grady 
admitted that the South of slavery and secession was dead in 
1886. He said, also, that every dollar of Northern capital 
invested in the South, gave Southerners new friends in the 
North.* In this fiery and bold oratory there was presented 
a philosophy which has subtly determined national policy. 
With the advance of Northern capital into Southern in- 
dustry, the Negro’s complaint against poor white persecu- 
tion has fallen upon deaf ears. ‘‘ Northern capital has been 
flowing into the South in great quantities, manufacturing es- 
tablishments have been developed and a community of com- 
mercial interests is fast obliterating sectional lines.**... .’’ 
This argument by Don Cameron against the Election Bill of 
1890 indicated the closing of Northern and Southern ranks. 
Excepting the annual appeals of missionaries in religious 
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schools, there have been very few voices heard defending the 
Negroes in the South. 

The United States Supreme Court practically nullified the 
Negro’s civil rights or acquiesced in their violation. ‘‘This 
body was still dominated by a combination of small capi- 
talists and chattel slave interests and ideas. Because that 
power generally safeguarded the interests of the exploiting 
class, the court had been permitted to retain its usurped 
power to declare laws unconstitutional.’’ ** The white law- 
yers of the South, moreover, immediately revealed to the 
poor whites a way of evading the war amendments which 
guaranteed the Negro’s civil rights. Abolitionists had 
passed to their rewards, and the successors of Sumner and 
Stevens were more interested in the expansion of big busi- 
ness and the opportunities for graft than they were in de- 
fending the Negro’s rights. Northern adventurers could 
no longer exploit the gullibility and ignorance of Negroes 
in Southern polities. 

Political demagogues in the South took advantage of the 
advent of capital into industry and the attitude of the Su- 
preme Court. ‘‘Politicians in the South have discovered in 
the agitation of the Negro question an open door to political 
success with the race issue as chief stock in trade.’’** The 
alarming appeal of the politicians aroused all the ante- 
bellum ire of the poor whites. As this element assumed con- 
trol of Southern political machinery, Negroes and the de- 
scendants of the slave-holding aristocrats, suffered.* Elec- 
tion laws were so ingeniously framed that a Negro univer- 
sity graduate might be denied the right of suffrage, while the 
poorest and most ignorant white hoodlum might vote.*® The 
illiterate poor white voters of South Carolina enabied Ben- 
jamin Tillman to rise as the leader of that commonwealth 
over the protests of aristocrats*t who were driven from pub- 
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lic life. The Negro question has constituted the basic politi- 
cal arguments of Vardaman, Hoke Smith, Heflin, Blease, 
and hundreds of lesser lights, in the leadership of the poor 
white masses of the lower South. As one has said, ‘‘We 
have been very careful to obey the letter of the Constitution 
but we have been very diligent and astute in violating the 
spirit of such amendments and such statutes as would lead 
the Negro to believe himself the equal**? of a white man.’’ 
The interpretation by the rural poor whites of these doc- 
trines prevents Negroes from holding offices no matter 
how insignificant the honor, trust, or profit.** Politicians 
throughout the South have appropriated these attitudes and 
proclaimed the fear of Negro political domination** which 
underlies the solid South. Fundamentally, the old economic 
jealousy and antagonism have been fused into polities.“ 

The Southern industrial revolution assumed new propor- 
tions in the late eighties, when the poor whites swarmed from 
the mountains and low lands into the cotton mills, which were 
free from Negro competition.*® The Negroes had come out 
of slavery with a decided advantage in that they were the 
mechanics before the Civil War. The poor whites in coopera- 
tion with the Northern speculators became heirs to the for- 
mer slave barons in industry and set themselves to the task 
of eliminating the Negroes.*’ Politicians and demagogues 
grasped the opportunity to show the poor whites that they 
were the logical successors to the aristocrats who had lost 
their power in the Civil War, and had entered other fields 
of labor.** Trade unions offered one of the first opportunities 
for the poor whites to get rid of the Negroes in skilled occu- 
pations. On every side they saw white craftsmen, impelled 
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by racial antipathies or a desire to limit the labor supply 
in their own protection, insisting on the exclusion of Negroes 
from employment as well as from the local unions.*® The 
doors of hope were slammed by the unions* in the faces of 
Negroes who lost thereby the opportunity for apprentice- 
ship which they had enjoyed in slavery. The resulting plight 
of the Negroes was extremely unfortunate as they were slow- 
ly pushed out of all of the best skilled lines of work. ‘‘ When 
the skilled Negro appears and begins to elbow the white man 
in the struggle for existence,’’ says one, ‘‘don’t you know 
the white man repels and won’t have it so?’’ *? Competition 
stifled the Negro’s mechanical ambition and drove him more 
and more to unskilled fields. 

The Southern industrial struggle has by no means been 
restricted to the skilled levels of labor. Rivalry has been re- 
newed where the Negroes once thought that they had a mono- 
poly forever. Poor whites in the lower South have removed 
much of the stigma from certain lines of unskilled labor. 
Leaders from the aristocracy of overseers and hordes from 
the hill districts, have been lured into agriculture” by the 
prices of cotton, tobacco, and other staple crops. Rural 
segregation, with its deadlines, was advocated by leaders like 
Poe of North Carolina. With cheap land, poor whites be- 
came land owners and plantation bosses in the cotton coun- 
try. These people resented the ambition of Negroes to own 
farms and to enter direct competition.*»> Many whites en- 
gaged Negroes as tenants and began the system of exploita- 
tion which grew out of the supply stores of isolated planta- 
tions.*® The oppression of the ignorant and helpless Negro 
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peons is illustrated by the revelations of 1919 in Arkansas 
and of 1921 in Georgia.*’ Public opinion in the latter state 
was aroused by Governor Dorsey in a report which was pub- 
lished after an exhaustive investigation. The boll weevil, 
restriction of foreign immigration, and openings for the 
Negroes in Northern industry have reduced the labor sup- 
ply in the South, and rural exploitation is less flagrant 
though by no means abolished. 

The attitudes of poor whites and Negroes in the South 
since the Civil War, show clearly the operation of economic, 
political, and social forces which have evolved from slavery. 
A keen economic struggle has been constant and most pro- 
nounced ‘‘in the stratum of the white population least secure 
in its economic and social superiority to the Negroes.’’ °* To 
the rank and file of poor whites the presence of Negroes in 
the labor market meant the loss of a job and inevitably some 
personal embarrassment.*® Poor white economic supremacy 
must be secured if all Negroes in the South are reduced to 
hewers of wood.” ‘‘In many of the communities of the South 
the poorer whites have organized to prevent the sale or 
lease of land to Negroes.’’™ The citizen associations of 
Northern communities reveals a similar type of poor white 
mind and fear psychosis. Politicians have discovered this 
and used it for fifty years in the South. Negroes must be 
kept in subordination and convinced of their inferiority.” 
Shrewd capitalists, interested in southern industry, have 
flattered the poor whites by sanctioning jim-crowism, segre- 
gation, and disfranchisement, in order to prevent a demand 
for higher wages. Likewise Southern polities has flour- 
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ished and flowered in the soil fertilized by the blood of 
Negroes who were crucified in the conflicts with poor whites. 
The economic and political stuggles of these groups have 
‘been secondary to the social conflicts which reflect the Negro 
poor-white mind.® The masses of ignorant Southern Ne- 
groes have the stultifying attitude which the poor whites 
have forced upon them, with the encouragement and approv- 
al of the industrial and political leaders.®* An inferiority 
psychosis is encouraged in the South and in the nation by 
the selection and endorsement of Negro leaders who will 
inculate and teach inferiority to Negro youth of today. This 
pathological mind, which controls the poor white attitude 
towards Negroes,” dominates the South with the exception 
of the intellectual minority that is daring to speak from such 
towering centers of light as the University of North Caro- 
lina.“ These leaders and the college students of the ad- 
vancing South, are studying the ‘‘Negro-poor white 
psychosis’’ with a frankness which represents the most en- 
couraging thought which has come out of the South in this 

generation. 
WituraMm M. Brewer 
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NEGRO LAWYERS IN MISSISSIPPI 


INTRODUCTION 


The Thirteenth Amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States freed the Negro Slaves and defined their sta- 
tus as far as their personal, physical freedom was concerned, 
but it went no further. The Fourteenth Amendment was 
passed with the manifest intention of protecting the new 
freedmen from hostile and discriminatory legislation of the 
States, and was intended to be a general bulkwark of liberty 
and freedom. After the passage of the Fourteenth Amend- 
ment it was generally thought, too, that that great charter 
of liberty guaranteed everyone, regardless of his race or pre- 
vious condition of servitude, the right to engage in all gainful 
and profitable occupations and professions. 

This idea, however was soon dispelled by a decision of 
the court of Appeals of the State of Maryland. In the case 
of In Re: Taylor, 48 Maryland, 28, the doctrine was laid 
down that a State had a right to limit the privilege of prac- 
ticing law to white males and that such a limitation did not 
violate the constitutional prohibition in the Fourteenth 
Amendment for the reason that the privilege of admission 
to the office of attorney cannot be said to be a right or im- 
munity belonging to a citizen of the United States as such, 
but it is a right governed and regulated by the legislature 
of the State and that, therefore, the legislature may pre- 
scribe the qualifications required and designate the class 
of persons who may be admitted. 

This theory of law was upheld in the opinion of the Su- 
preme Court of the United States in Bradwell’s Case, 16 
Wallace, 142. In that case the court used the following 
language: 

‘‘Tt is the prerogative of the legislature to prescribe regulations 
founded in nature, reason, and experience, for due admission of 
qualified persons to professions demanding special skill and confi- 
dence. This prerogative belongs to the police power of the State. 
Accordingly, a State Legislature may limit the practice to whites 
alone and bar Negroes.’’ 
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Although this doctrine of law prevailed and although 
for a long time in many States there were restrictions on the 
right of the Negro to practice law, most of the States did 
not discriminate and allowed Negroes to practice law on 
the same terms as other persons, and gradually the restric- 
tions were removed everywhere. When the carpet baggers 
of the North, together with the scalawags of the South sup- 
ported by the masses of Negroes and backed up by the bayo- 
nets of Federal soldiers, took possession of the governments 
of the Southern States, at that time of course, all restric- 
tions of the Negro’s right in those States to practice law were 
removed. 

It might well be questioned whether the Negro recently 
emancipated and possessed of nothing but his empty hands 
really needed any lawyers since he had no property to di- 
vide and no business or estates to handle or protect. But 
even the poor and hopelessly downtrodden have a right to 
be secure in their personal rights and personal freedom, and 
in order to maintain such rights they must secure the aid of 
a special professional order to represent and advise them. 
With the passage of the Black Codes, which were intended 
to limit the freedom of the recently emancipated slave and 
to circumscribe and narrow his opportunities, in just the 
same manner but more subtly than did the slave system, 
there was great need for lawyers in whom the ignorant and 
untutored freedman might place confidence. After the eman- 
cipation of the slaves, the plantation owners and other white 
employers tried to get the labor and services of the Negro 
without giving anything forit. The Negro lawyer was there- 
fore useful in securing for the Negro laborer the fruits of 
the sweat of his brow. 

And, if the Negro, moreover, was ever to become a use- 
ful citizen in the community and to become adapted to the 
new social environment in which he was suddenly thrust, 
without adequate preparation, he must make a start in all 
lines of industrial, agricultural, commercial, and profession- 
al activity. Ifthe recently emancipated slave was to become 
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a part of the organized society of the United States, then, he 
too, as well as his former master, must understand and ap- 
preciate the methods of cooperation and fundamental laws 
under which the great economic processes of production, con- 
sumption, and distribution are carried on. 

In entering upon the practice of a profession, usually the 
new members of any organized profession have the help and 
the cooperation of the older members of the profession. But 
such was not the case of the recently emancipated slave; his 
was the task of attaining a professional skill and efficiency 
with practically no help, and without the cooperation of older 
members of the profession and the common fund of experi- 
ence which is so valuable to the new practitioner in any line. 
The struggles, the difficulties, and success of the early Negro 
lawyers, then, furnished examples of the Negro’s ordeal of 
sacrifice to acquire technical professional training and to 
adapt himself to the new and complicated environment in 
which he suddenly found himself. In no case was the Negro 
lawyer of Mississippi an exception to this rule. 


I. EARLY PERIOD 


There are two generations of Negro lawyers in Missis- 
sippi; those admitted during the period from about 1873 to 
1900, and those from 1900 to about 1917. Into the first group 
fall A. W. Shadd (not I. D. Shadd, who was Speaker of the 
House of Representatives of Mississippi, and who claimed 
to be a lawyer but was not) who was admitted in the early 
seventies; John F. Harris about the same time; John 
Werles, in 1873; J. D. Ferrire, 1874; William Smallwood, 
1875; Lewis J. Winston, 1875; Josiah T. Settle, 1875; M. M. 
McLeod, 1875; Col. George F. Bowles, 1875; L. K. Atwood, 
1877; J. D. Webster in the later seventies; Willis KE. Molli- 
son, 1881; Wilford H. Smith in the early part of the eighties ; 
Samuel A. Beadle, 1884; A. B. Grimes, 1885; and Dave 
Temple, in 1886. John R. Lynch was admitted in 1894. 

Into the second group fall a younger set of men, many 
of whom are alive and in the practice today, W. M. Riley 
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admitted in 1898; John C. Hill, 1900; William J. Latham, in 
1902; Newton Handy, 1903; C. J. Burns of Biloxi and P. F. 
Williams about 1904 or 1905; Nathan S. Taylor, Meriman 
M. Howard and Perry W. Howard, in 1906; S. D. Redmond, 
1909; A. Carruthers, Ollie Garrett and Mhoon, 1910; and 
Parker Cooper, 1912. 


II. ADMISSION TO THE BAR 


The most natural inquiry which arises is: Where did 
these pioneers in the legal profession come from? Were 
they natives of Mississippi, or were they carpet baggers? 
Indeed, one is almost tempted to ask where could the Negro 
lawyers of Mississippi, only eight years after the close of 
the Civil War, have come from, but from other States and 
from regions where there were educational opportunities. 
How could a former slave in eight years time, in a State 
where there were comparatively no free Negroes, and in a 
State where there had been no schools, and no educational 
opportunities, make of himself a lawyer and a full fledged 
member of a learned profession? 

J. D. Ferrire, who was admitted in 1874, came from 
South Carolina; John Werles and William Smallwood from 
Canada; A. W. Shadd from either Northern Ohio or Can- 
ada; Josiah T. Settle, M. M. McLeod, and Colonel George F. 
Bowles from Ohio; L. K. Atwood, a native of Alabama, from 
Ohio; Willis E. Mollison was a native of Issaquena County, 
Mississippi; Samuel A. Beadle, Merriman H. Howard, and 
J. D. Webster’ were also Mississippians; Lewis J. Winston 
was a native of. Adams County; J. F. Harris and Wilford 
H. Smith of Washington County; A. D. Grimes of Bolivar 
County; and Dave Temple of Warren. 

Of these early lawyers, South Carolina furnished one, 
three came from Canada, and four from Ohio. Of the eleven 
Negro lawyers admitted before 1880, Ohio furnished four, 
Canada three, South Carolina one; and three were natives. 


1 Interview with Willis E. Mollison. 
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In the eighties, four natives were admitted to the bar. Up 
to the year 1880, it will be seen that over half of the Negro 
lawyers who had been admitted to the bar were carpet bag- 
gers, mainly from the centers of free Negro culture and in- 
fluence, Canada and Ohio. This migration to Mississippi of 
so many Negroes who were or were to be lawyers was a part 
of the general movement of Negroes from the North to the 
South in order to find fields of greater opportunity.” 

The second generation, with the exception of W. M. Riley, 
who came from Pennsylvania, and Nathan S. Taylor, a na- 
tive of Ohio, were all natives of Mississippi, indicating that 
by the beginning of the twentieth century, approximately 
twenty-five years after the admission of the first Negro to 
practice law in Mississippi, that Mississippi was able to 
furnish its bar with its own sons. 

Where did the Negro practice? In what parts of the 
State was he to be found? John F. Harris, John Werles, 
Wilford H. Smith, J. D. Webster practiced in Greenville, 
in Washington County, and in the surrounding districts; L. 
K. Atwood, M. M. McLeod, William Smallwood, S. A. Beadle, 
A. W. Shadd were in Jackson, the capital; Willis KE. Mollison, 
at Mayersville, in Issaquena County, and later, at Vicksburg; 
Dave Temple, at Vicksburg; J. D. Ferrire, at Mayersville; 
Col. George F. Bowles, at Natchez; Josiah T. Settle, at Sar- 
dis, Merriman M. Howard, at Fayette, in Jefferson County; 
Lewis J. Winston, at Natchez, in Adams County; and A. D. 
Grimes, at Rosedale.* 

Glancing at the map of Mississippi, the reader will readi- 
ly see that all of these lawyers were located in what is known 
commonly as the ‘‘Black Belt.’? The ‘‘Black Belt’’ is that 
region in Mississippi bounded roughly by the Mississippi 
River on the west and by the main line of the Illinois Cen- 
tral Railroad on the east and running from the northern 
boundary of the State down the length of the State to the 
Gulf of Mexico. Practically all were located in what is 


? Woodson, Century of Negro Migration, pp. 1-4. 
? Interview with Willis E. Mollison. 
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known as the ‘‘Delta’’, a region wherein the Negro consti- 
tuted 90% of the population, the district bounded by the 
northern boundary of the State, the Mississippi on the west 
its tributary, the Yazoo on the south, and the Sunflower 
River on the east. 


It is only natural to find that the Negro lawyer would 
thrive where his clients were the most numerous and that 
was in the so-called ‘‘ Black Belt’’ and especially in the ‘‘ Del- 
ta.’’ It is very interesting to note that there was never a 
Negro lawyer in what is known as ‘‘ White Mississippi,’’ 
that section of the State east of the main line of the L[llinois 
Central, and populated in the main by whites. None of the 
early pioneers were hardy enough to try that region where 
the whites were more numerous and in great majority and 
where necessarily the difficulties were much greater than 
in amore congenial region. Considering the difficulties, one 
sees that it is not a mere matter of chance that we find no 
Negro lawyers of the early generation practicing in that part 
of the State east of the main line of the Illinois Central Rail- 
road. Assuming that a Negro had sufficient educational and 
technical training in the law, how, in a country hostile to 
him and jealous of his new found freedom, could he think of 
becoming a member of a learned profession? 


What was the machinery of admission to the bar which 
the Negro was able to manipulate successfully? Mississippi, 
from the years of 1840 until as late as 1880, had the decen- 
tralized system of admission to the bar.*| Under this system 
a local judge in open court examined the candidate for ad- 
mission on matters as to his technical training in the law, 
his educational qualifications, and moral character. Wher 
the candidate was admitted to practice in one court he there- 
by became entitled to practice generally in all. 


The political situation in Mississippi during Reconstruc- 
tion was very favorable to the admission of Negroes to the 
bar. It will be remembered that General Ames, the Pro- 


‘Training for the Public Profession of the Law. 
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visional Military Governor, had the power of appointing 
all civil officers necessary to govern the State and that Gov- 
ernor Alcorn elected by the Republicans in 1869, appointed 
three judges to the Supreme Court bench, and a judge for 
the Circuit Court and Chancery Court in each district. Very 
naturally, these judges were friendly to the Negro or at 
least were not so hostile to him that they would not admit 
him to the bar. And having received their appointments 
from a Republican governor in cases where there were any 
discriminations to overcome, these judges were amenable to 
political pressure. 

In the opinion of Willis E. Mollison, it was not difficult 
for Negroes to be admitted to the bar; any Ames or Alcorn 
Judge would appoint three friendly lawyers who in open 
court examined the candidate as to his learning and char- 
acter, and it could be arranged in advance to pass the ap- 
plicant.© Apparently, this ease of admission did not continue 
for any great length of time, or else it was only characteristic 
of the Delta region as Samuel A. Beadle states that in 1884 
McLaurin (later United States Senator) made a motion to 
admit him to the examination before the Chancellor at Bran- 
don. The Chancellor said that he did not examine ‘‘niggers”’ 
in his court, and that he, Beadle, could not be examined.’ 
Finally, he was prevailed upon by Patrick Henry, a congress- 
man, and McLaurin, later governor and United States Sena- 
tor, to allow Beadle to take the examination. 

An account of the details of his examination will show 
that it was not always true that it was easy to be admitted. 
An examination committee of three lawyers was appointed 
to examine the applicant as to his learning. There were 
thirty-six lawyers in Jackson at that time, and according to 
Beadle, there were twenty-six present in the court room to 
hear him examined and to take part in the examination. 
They examined him on the basis of his knowledge of Black- 

* Lynch, Facts of Reconstruction, pp. 35-36. 


® Interview with Willis E. Mollison. 
*Interview with Samuel A. Beadle. 
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stone. Fortunately for Beadle, he had committed this work 
to memory while studying under Patrick Henry, a congress- 
man, and United States Senator McLaurin. All of the law- 
yers in the court room asked him questions and the Negro 
lawyers, M. M. McLeod and William Smallwood, not only 
offered him no help or support, but helped to make fun of 
him. The Negroes in the court room, judging from the man- 
ner in which he was being crossed examined, thought that 
he was being tried for his life or liberty, and when the exam- 
ination was completed to the satisfaction of the twenty-six 
lawyers who had questioned him the Negroes in the court 
room carried him around on their shoulders in recognition 
of his triumph.° 

As is evident from Beadle’s experience, it grew increas- 
ingly difficult for Negroes to be admitted to the bar. This 
is borne out by the testimony of former Congressman John 
R. Lynch, who states that when the Democrats overthrew 
the carpet bag government they passed more stringent laws 
and regulations for admission which made it more difficult 
for Negroes to be admitted to the bar. In a way it was easy 
to exclude Negro candidates by apparently insisting on high 
standards. A high type of lawyer was supposed to have a lib- 
eral education, an intensive technical training in the law, and 
a high standard of professional ethics. What opportunities 
had the early Negro lawyer in Mississippi to acquire these 
qualifications and to attain these standards? 

J. D. Ferrire, who practiced in 1874-1878, had been ad- 
mitted to the Inns of Court in London after some study at 
Queens College, Oxford. Ferrire was a highly educated man 
and maintained the highest English standards in his de- 
mands from his brother lawyers. He was a great stickler 
for being called ‘‘Mister’’ and because of his ponderous 
dignity he was in constant trouble with white lawyers who 
resented his conduct and from traditional attitude would not 
eall him ‘‘ Mister’’.® 


® Interview with Samuel A. Beadle. 
® Interview with Willis E. Mollison. 
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Nothing is known about the educational qualifications of 
John Werles, except that he was trained in Canada and 
possessed a good general education.” John F. Harris, who 
was admitted in the early seventies at Greenville, Missis- 
sippi, was an uneducated self-made man. He had good 
ability but was technically untrained in the law. He was a 
carpenter by trade, and it is said of him that he carried a saw 
under one arm and a Mississippi Code under the other, and 
that when he was not doing carpenter work he was reading 
the Code.“ Harris, like Nathan S. Taylor, however studied 
law awhile in the offices of Percy and Yerger, one of the best 
law firms developed in Greenville. A. D. Grimes, who prac- 
ticed in Rosedale, in Bolivar County, restricted his opera- 
tions to the courts of the justices of the peace exclusively. 
He was a man of little education.” 

An example of the college trained man will be found in 
Dave Temple, a native of Warren County. Temple received 
his general education at Straight University and his legal 
education at the same college. He had ability, but because 
of the fact that he received his training in Louisiana, which 
was and still is a State where the civil law of the European 
continent is in force, he had little, if any, opportunity to show 
his ability and training as at that time he was residing and 
practicing in a State which had the common law of England.** 

A. W. Shadd, (not the speaker of the House, who was not 
a lawyer), acquired his general education in Canada and his 
license to practice in Washington County, Mississippi. 
Shadd was the clerk of the Cireuit Court in Washington 
County, and, without a doubt, because of his favorable posi- 
tion as a clerk of the Circuit Court, studied law and was 
admitted with ease.” 

L. K. Atwood obtained a college education and also a legal 

* Interview with Willis E. Mollison. 

4 Ibid. 

Ibid. 

#8 Ibid. 

“ Ibid. 
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education” at Lincoln University in Pennsylvania, which had 
a school of law in the years of 1870-75.** Merriman M. How- 
ard was a native and presumably was admitted in the usual 
way.” Josiah T. Settle was one of the earliest students of 
Oberlin College. He later entered Howard University, com- 
pleted its college course in 1872 and then studied law there. 
Of McLeod who came from Ohio nothing is known of his 
legal training, but he was a man of liberal education and 
became a very good lawyer.” 

Col. George F. Bowles had been admitted to the practice 
in some other State and nothing is known of his general edu- 
cation except that he was a well informed man.” J. D. Web- 
ster was a self-made uneducated man who was admitted 
to the practice through the friendly offices of one of the Ames 
Judges,*° and the influence of Perry and Yerger. Samuel A. 
Beadle received his general education at Atlanta University 
and Tougaloo College, in Mississippi, and his legal training 
in the law offices of Patrick Henry, and McLaurin, two very 
prominent lawyers and politicians in Mississippi.” William 
Smallwood had been admitted to practice in Canada where 
he had studied law. He was a thorough scholar.” Lewis J. 
Winston, a native of Adams County, received his education 
in the territory in which he lived. Like Werles, he was a 
clerk of a Cireuit Court, that of Adams County, and thus had 
a splendid opportunity to study law and be admitted to the 
bar.” 

Wilford H. Smith was graduated from the Boston Uni- 
versity Law School.** Willis E. Mollison received his general 

* Interview with Willis E. Mollison. 

* Training for the Public Profession of the Law, p. 425. 

7 Interview with Willis E. Mollison. 

8 Thid. 

* Interview with Willis E. Mollison. 

* Thid. 

** Interview with S. A. Beadle. 

2 Interview with Willis E. Mollison. 

* Tid. 

* Interview with Willis E. Mollison. 
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education at Oberlin College, where he spent two years. Af- 
ter returning from Oberlin College he studied law in the 
office of Judge Jeffords, sometime Supreme Court Justice 
of Mississippi. He studied law with the son of Judge Jef- 
fords and later when he was examined before Judge B. F. 
Trimble, young Jeffords was on the committee which exam- 
ined him. Like the student of the period who studied in 
offices and indeed like those of the universities, with the ex- 
ception of Harvard where Langdell had introduced the case 
method, in 1873, Mollison studied Blackstone’s and Kent’s 
Commentaries, and the traditional classics, Greenleaf on 
Evidence, Chitty on Pleading, Parsons on Contracts, Ben- 
jamin on Sales, Jarman on Wills, Washburn on Wills, in 
short, all the old legal classics.” 


lil. THE SECOND GENERATION OF LAWYERS 


In the second generation taking advantage of greater 
educational opportunities, the newcomers into the legal pro- 
fession were uniformly well equipped. William J. Lathan 
was educated at Walden University and was a graduate of 
the Central Tennessee Law School, a part of Walden Uni- 
versity.” Nathan S. Taylor, admitted in 1906, (now prac- 
ticing in Chicago) is a graduate of Hiram College in Ohio, 
and received his legal education at the University of Michi- 
gan Law School. About 1913 or 1914 Mississippi had one 
young lawyer who was a graduate of Northwestern Uni- 
versity Law School. About the same time or a little after- 
wards, Benjamin Green, a graduate of the Harvard Univer- 
sity Law School, began his practice in Mound Bayou, an ex- 
clusive Negro settlement, of which Green is now the mayor 
or magistrate. We are not particularly concerned with this 
second generation, except to show that the Negro lawyers 
in Mississippi, the newly admitted ones especially, kept 
abreast of the times and took full advantage of the best train- 
ing in the country. 

* Interview with Willis E. Mollison. 

* Interview with William J. Latham. 
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Was the State or any agency in it providing for the legal 
training of Negroes? Only three law schools have existed 
in Mississippi since the Civil War. These are the University 
of Mississippi Law School, located at Oxford, Millsaps Col- 
lege Law School, existing for the period of 1896 to 1919, and 
Shaw University (now Rust), at Holly Springs, Mississippi, 
which had a law school from 1878 to 1880.77 As Negroes 
were never allowed to attend the University of Mississippi, 
nor Millsaps College, Rust University for a two year period 
was the only law school in the State, which Negroes who 
wished legal education could attend. Evidently this law 
school was a failure as it closed its doors after two years of 
operation. It is very easy to surmise that the reason for 
the closing of its doors was that there were not sufficient stu- 
dents to attend it, and this condition obtained because it was 
unnecessary to study law if three friendly lawyers appointed 
by one of the Ames or Alcorn judges would certify that one 
possessed sufficient legal learning to practice law. 

It is well to remember, of course, that the prevailing 
method of acquiring legal education in the period just after 
the Civil War was studying in the law office of the private 
practitioner and that even as late as 1875 there were in the 
whole country hardly more than fifteen or twenty law schools 
which gave systematic and formal training in the study of 
law. The generally accepted method was from many stand- 
points much more to be desired than the more irksome for- 
mal training. The lawyers of the older generations can 
hardly be blamed for not preferring the training which at 
that time was still more o. less of an innovation. 

At any rate, it still remains that the only school in Missis- 
sippi which ever offered legal education for Negroes was 
Rust University, which closed its doors after two years of 
operation. Close to the State and more or less accessible was 
the Central Tennessee Law School, located at Nashville, 
Tennessee, founded about 1880. Several of the lawyers 


* Training for the Public Profession of the Law, pp. 424, 425, 427, 438. 
* Thid., p. 425. 
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of the second generation attended this nearby law school 
and were graduated, among them being W. J. Latham, 
John C. Hill, and Ollie Garret. Another school, Straight 
University, located at New Orleans, Louisiana, for the pe- 
riod between 1870 and 1889, furnished opportunities for the 
study of law by the natives of Mississippi, but did not have 
the influence of the Central Tennessee Law School for the 
reason that it was farther from the center of Negro popula- 
tion, the Delta, and also for the reason that it taught the civil 
law rather than the common law, which was the system of 
jurisprudence used in Mississippi. Only one of its graduates 
ever practiced in Mississippi, and that was Dave Temple, 
who resided in Vicksburg. 

In the period just after the Civil War, beginning about 
1875 and lasting, until 1900, there was no need for such a 
law school. This probably accounts for the failure of the 
one at Shaw University (as stated above). Since there were 
no law schools for the Negroes to attend in Mississippi 
where could they obtain their legal education, if they did not 
wish to be admitted by the easy methods of the Ames 
and Alcorn judges, without really possessing knowledge of 
and some training in the law? They were reduced to the ne- 
cessity of studying under lawyers.” White lawyers of that 
day were very generous in granting Negroes such considera- 
tion,” and it is very significant that Negroes were allowed 
thus to get their training under some of the most able and 
talented lawyers in the State.** The very names of Me- 
Laurin, Henry, Perey, Yerger, Jeffords, to one familiar with 
the history of the State, speak sufficiently without further 
comment.** 

According to Mr. Samuel A. Beadle, until Vardaman’s 
rise to influence and the spread of his ideas about the ‘‘pro- 
per position’’ of the Negro, white lawyers were very liberal*” 


* Interview with S. A. Beadle. 

* Interview with Willis E. Mollison. 
* Tbid. 

* Interview with Nathan 8S. Taylor. 
Interview with Samuel A. Beadle. 
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and very generous in allowing Negroes to study in their 
offices, use their libraries, and to avail themselves of the 
other facilities ; but with the rise to power of the Vardaman 
faction desiring to lower the status of the Negro, all this 
was changed. No longer would the liberal-minded white law- 
yer dare risk the charge of ‘‘Negrophobia’’ by showing the 
courtesy formerly extended to the Negro law student. <Ac- 
cording to the Vardaman doctrine, the Negro was a menial, 
a hewer of wood and a drawer of water, good only for a per- 
sonal servant, and it would be a rank heresy to believe that 
he could be other than a menial and manual laborer. To ex- 
tend a privilege which was contrary to this popular theory 
would have only marked one out for political slaughter, and 
for social ostracism. 

Let us now inquire as to the character and fitness of these 
professional Negroes. As a group were these lawyers quali- 
fied by character? J. D. Ferrire has already been noticed as 
a man who observed the highest standards of professional 
conduct, and we have seen that he was a man of culture and 
education. John Werles was never in the active practice of 
the law because he was holding office most of the time, but he 
was a man of good character.** A. W.Shadd was a credit to 
the profession, although he did not practice much for the rea- 
son that he, also, was too much absorbed in the political 
life of the community to practice law.** Josiah T. Settle 
reflected great credit upon the profession and himself.* 
A man of elegant manner, immense dignity, and high 
character was Col. George F. Bowles.** Wilford H. Smith 
was a practitioner of excellent standing. The writer has a 
personal knowledge of the professional fitness and character 
of Lewis J. Winston, Samuel A. Beadle, L. K. Atwood and 
his father, Willis EK. Mollison, and believes that they main- 
tained a high standard of professional ethics. M. M. Mce- 

* Interview with Willis E. Mollison. 

* Thid. 
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Leod, a brilliant lawyer and well fitted by character for the 
profession, was a man of great dignity and high character.” 
Of these early lawyers only one has been found to be ques- 
tionable. One of them was an unscrupulous man who was 
secretly in the pay of a certain contractor employing convict 
labor and pretended to defend criminals or those accused of 
crime and let them be convicted in order to get them into 
prison where they could be farmed out to the convict con- 
tractor. Of the lawyers of the generation after 1900, only 
two or three reflected discredit upon their group by being 
disbarred for unethical conduct. 


IV. HOW THE NEGRO LAWYER WAS TREATED 


In the beginning of this article and up to this time, we 
have inquired about the origin of the early Negro lawyer, his 
place of activity, the method of his admission, his educa- 
tional qualifications, and his character. It now remains for 
us to examine and note the reaction of the outside world and 
community to the Negro lawyer, his apparent success and 
failures, his opportunities; in short, his connection with the 
outside world. How did the community of uneducated Ne- 
groes unaccustomed to placing reliance on people of their 
own race and color and generally having no faith in their 
ability, receive these members of a learned profession? How 
did the Southern whites, who were accustomed to treating 
all Negroes as slaves, servants and menials, react to this 
class presumptively the equals of the members of their 
learned profession? Finally, how was the Negro professional 
treated by his white fellow practitioner? 

Unfortunately, we have no information concerning the 
difficulties experienced by the early Negro lawyers of the 
first generation just after the Civil War, and we are com- 
pelled to resort to the experiences of some of the lawyers of 
the second generation. In this connection, too it may be 
obs:rved that after 1900 the attitude of the community 


* Interview with Willis E. Mollison, Samuel A. Beadle, John R. Lynch. 
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toward the Negro lawyer was different from its attitude 
toward the earlier Negro lawyers, for the reason that a 
political and social revolution had taken place in the State, 
beginning with the passage of the new State constitution 
with its disfranchisement and proscription, with the pas- 
sage of segregation laws, and with the rise and spread of 
the doctrine of poor white supremacy. 

Some of the resulting experiences of these Negro practi- 
tioners are extremely enlightening. Mr. Samuel A. Beadle 
states that he had no difficulty practicing his profession in 
Jackson, Natchez, Vicksburg and Canton. His treatment in 
other sections of the State, however, was much different. 
For the benefit of those who do not know, it may be well to 
add that, in Mississippi, the lawyers move from county to 
county and from circuit to circuit in their practice, and many 
lawyers go from one term of court in one county to another 
term in a different county. On such a mission in Yazoo City 
Beadle was not permitted to go inside the railing where the 
officers of the court and the members of the bar had their 
seats ; the sheriff told him that they would throw him out if he 
came in. In Columbus, in the northeastern part of the State, 
he was not even allowed in the courtroom, and in order to get 
rid of him, the Judge and other officials adjourned court and 
would not hold court while he was there in the city. He was 
politely informed that they did not want to kill him, but that 
they would be compelled to do that if he persisted in trying 
to practice law in ‘‘their’’ court. In Greenwood, the home 
of Vardaman, in 1913, the court and its officers said that they 
did not allow Negroes inside the bar, or railing, except as 
defendants. Negro lawyers they would not tolerate there. 
At Winona, Beadle had a similar experience; and at Hat- 
tiesburg, he had the same treatment. The chancellor of the 
court of Brandon refused to swear him in as a lawyer and 
officer of the court; for that would have been a blow at white 
supremacy in the South. 

* Interview with S. A. Beadle. 
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One lawyer, Nathan S. Taylor, says that at Green- 
wood, the sheriff not only would not let him sit inside 
the bar, or railing, but he would not even let him sit on 
the first floor of the court room. He was told that he 
must go to the gallery, the only place where Negroes were 
allowed to sit, except when they were on trial for crime. One 
of the lawyers, one who was on the opposite side of the case 
which he had come to try, protested to the other lawyers, 
saying that Taylor had been admitted to the bar at Green- 
ville, and that it would be a serious reflection on the bar at 
Greenville if he were not allowed to practice in the courts 
at Greenwood. But they paid no heed to these prayers and 
did not allow him to proceed. In Winona, the court and its 
officers would not listen to him, and would not recognize 
him as a lawyer, but wholly ignored him. At West Point his 
insistence on his right to practice the profession of his 
choice almost got him into jail. In Greenwood the sheriff, 
one of the bad men of the district, a man who had killed a 
half dozen men of each race, wanted to kill Taylor. He drew 
his gun to do so, but the lawyers seeing his danger, sur- 
rounded him and saved him. Most of the judges pretented 
not to see these incidents, but now and then courageous 
judges stood out and asked that the Negro lawyer be treated 
with respect and consideration.” 

In Indianola, the court and the officers did not recognize 
Taylor as a lawyer, and at Tunica, the court attachés did not 
want him to go inside the rail, but the judge knew him, and 
directed them to let him inside. In Sardis, the lawyers and 
the judge tried the case before Taylor reached there, and 
when he came they told him that he had better return home 
at once. At Vicksburg, a justice of the peace asked Taylor, 
‘‘Do you know Mollison? Why didn’t you get him to help 
you try the case?’’ The justice informed him that his mind 
was already made up and that he did not want to try his case 
anyway. At Friars Point, the opposition lawyers went 


* Interview with Nathan S. Taylor. 
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ahead and tried the case before Taylor arrived there, and 
got a judgment against his client, and told him that he had 
better go back on the train as fast as he could. At Green- 
ville, when he went there to practice, they told him that his 
right to practice there was not a particular one but a general 
one. They did not want a Negro to practice in a community 
where Negroes predominated.*° 

One school teacher in the South, a former resident of 
Brookhaven, Mississippi, relates that P. F. Williams, a 
graduate of Straight University, who had read law in some 
office in the community, attempted to practice in Brook- 
haven in 1904 or 1905, but the white people in the community 
would not permit him to do so. The neighboring whites placed 
every obstacle in his path, and discouraged him in every 
way possible. They drove his clients away by making it 
useless for them to hire him, as the courts decided every 
case against him, regardless of its merits.** 

William J. Latham, a prominent practitioner, relates 
experiences somewhat similar. In Yazoo City he was not 
permitted to practice, the deputy sheriff informing him that 
‘it was against the rules.’’ In another case, Latham, Willis 
E. Mollison, and a white lawyer were on one side of a case 
and Winston, Howard, and a white lawyer were on the other 
side. The white lawyers informed them in a very diplomatic 
way that it was better to let them try the case.*? This inci- 
dent shows that the white lawyers felt that it would be a blow 
to their prestige to be interested in a case and not have 
apparent active charge of the case. However, this was not 
the case always, and there were many instances where a 
Negro lawyer and a white lawyer equally shared the re- 
sponsibility of trying lawsuits. 

Latham also tells of incidents of his going into court 
when Negroes thought that he would be lynched for his ef- 

“ Interview with Nathan S. Taylor. 
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frontery, though he did not know this at the time.** At 
Magnolia, the sheriff told him that he would not be allowed 
inside the rail; and, according to Latham, Howard had 
trouble at Hattiesburg, and at West Point they would not 
allow Winston to try a case. 

We have already had some indication of the manner of 
treatment accorded the only lawyer who ever seriously at- 
tempted to practice law in the region or part of the State 
known as ‘‘White Mississippi.’’ John C. Hill was notified 
at Meridian, in Lauderdale County on the eastern boundary 
of the State, that whether he passed or not, he could not 
practice.“* The whites in the community did not stop with 
mere words. When Hill came into the court room ‘‘rowdies’’ 
in the gallery, or perhaps ‘‘the respected citizenry’’ of the 
community, sprinkled ‘‘high life’? down his back. For the 
benefit of those who do not know what ‘‘high life’’ is, and 
how irksome it must have been for Hill, let us state that 
it was a mixture of coarse horse hair and cayenne pepper. 
Hill never quit, and they finally let him alone, but it is quite 
evident that under such serious opposition he could never 
have any success as a lawyer and after seven years of 
practice, he finally moved away.* 

Some of the lawyers, however, did not encounter as much 
opposition in their practice as others, but even the more 
favored ones had their difficulties. Willis E. Mollison relates 
an incident which shows the temper of the people in the 
community and the prejudice that a Negro lawyer had to 
deal with. In a justice of the peace court, he was defend- 
ing a Negro for violating the statute against enticing away 
laborers some four or five miles from Vicksburg. This 
was considered a crime next to rape and murder of white 
people. In response to one of his questions, when Mollison 
was cross examining one of the county bullies, the fellow 
replied, ‘‘None of your business.’’ He asked a second time 
“Interview with William J. Latham. 


“ Thid. 
*Tnterview with Willis E. Mollison. 
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and inquired what he said. Just at that point the justice 
of the peace interrupted and said, ‘‘Mollison, your man is 
convicted and sentenced for thirty days. Court is ad- 
journed.’’ Later when he went privately to find out the 
reason for this sudden decision, the justice told him that 
the brother of the bully whom he was cross-examining was 
about to strike him in the head with a club, and that he used 
this method of getting him out of danger. Later this very 
same man who was about to strike him became a client.*® 


Other incidents indicate the petty humiliations which the 
Negro lawyer was bound to suffer. On another occasion 
Mollison was trying a case against a white lawyer and he 
objected to some of the questions of the white lawyer who 
became very angry and wanted to have an altercation. In 
the trial of a case, in which there was a very high class white 
lawyer, a gentleman in every respect, on one side and Molli- 
son and a white lawyer on the same side, the white lawyer 
on the other side referred to him as ‘‘ Mister Mollison.’’ The 
case was being reported by a stenographer and after the 
record had been written up, the white associate of Mollison 
went through the record and drew his pencil through the 
word ‘‘Mister’’ wherever he found it. 

It must not be supposed from the narration of all these 
incidents that the Negro lawyer was never respected and 
treated with courtesy. In the first place, all of the incidents 
with the exception of the one which happened to the writer’s 
father in the nineties, occurred between the period of 1904- 
1916. No such treatment as was meted out to the Negro 
lawyers during this later period is known to have been true 
in the experiences of the earlier group of lawyers like J. D. 
Ferrire, John Werles, Willford H. Smith, M. M. McLeod, 
William Smallwood, Josiah T. Settle, Col. George F. Bowles, 
and others. Of course, it must be recalled that these early 
lawyers were practicing in the ‘‘Delta’’ and in the ‘‘ Black 
Belt,’’ a region where Negroes predominated in numbers 


“Tnterview with Willis E. Mollison. 
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and where they were conspicuous political figures for a con- 
siderable time. Just before the beginning of the Twentieth 
Century, the feeling against Negroes began to crystallize 
and the peak of hatred was reached during the period of the 
Vardaman influence. 

William J. Latham states, moreover, that the courtesies 
received from the members of the white bar overshadowed 
the insults and inconveniences. In Covington County, court 
was held over until six o’clock in the evening to'wait for 
his arrival, and the white lawyers associated with him 
permitted him to try the case.*’ Samuel A Beadle says that 
the white lawyers were generally very courteous and very 
accommodating about extending the use of their libraries, 
and that there were many courageous judges who insisted 
that he be treated courteously as a member of the bar.*™ 
Willis E. Mollison states that the white members of the pro- 
fession and the judges were cordial and as a group were 
courteous, and that with the exception of the one or two 
incidents already related, his relations were pleasant.‘ 
In Jefferson County at Fayette, very much like the case of 
Greenwood noted above, the white members of the bar tried 
to prevail on those in power in the County to allow Merri- 
man M. Howard to practice, but were not successful.” 

Much of the difficulty of the Negro lawyer came from the 
members of the community who were in power. In most of 
these instances of the refusal to let the Negro practice in 
certain courts, the moving cause was some sheriff who was 
usually the ‘‘bad man’’ of the county; and, of course, it took 
a courageous judge to override the sentiments of a powerful 
leader of public sentiment in the community. The attitude 
of the community as a whole toward the Negro professional 
made it difficult for those who were inclined to be friendly 
to the Negro lawyer to show their attitude. 

“ Interview with William J. Latham. 

“a Samuel A. Beadle. 


“Interview with Willis C. Mollison. 
” Ibid. 
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This professional class had another difficulty. The Negro 
lawyer was by reason of the character of his environment 
naturally handicapped in what practice he had. His was 
the task of winning cases of Negro clients against white 
defendants or defending Negro clients against white plain- 
tiffs and complainants before a white judge and a white jury, 
in a community which was hostile and prejudiced and not 
at all noted for its fair play; in short, in a community where 
he could not be aggressive in the interests of his client for 
fear of being the victim of violence. Even when the Negro 
lawyer was trying a case of one Negro against another, if 
there were a white lawyer on the other side, it is obvious 
that his burden was difficult even in that situation, and in 
many instances it was found wise and expedient to have 
some white lawyer associated with him. A Negro lawyer 
of Durham, North Carolina, writing in the Emmanuel Maga- 
zine, July 3, 1909, makes this observation: ‘‘The profession 
of law is the most difficult one for a colored man to follow 
in the South because he must deal with white judges, white 
jurors, white lawyers, white witnesses and a public senti- 
ment created by whites.’’*° 

This reaction resulted in circumscribing the Negro law- 
yer, in the narrowing of his opportunities, in a persistent and 
constant campaign of discouragement; and finally it reacted 
on the Negroes themselves. They began to feel that a lawyer 
of their race could not get a square deal in the courts, that 
judges and juries would not give him the same hearing they 
would give a white attorney. The only logic of this reason- 
ing was that the employment of a white lawyer was neces- 
sary for a Negro to get justice. Juries and judges were more 
unfavorable towards the Negro lawyer than ever before, and 
in their hands rested the fate of any Negro’s cause. Begin- 
ning about 1913, moreover, Grenada, Greenwood, Yazoo 
City, Hattiesburg, Brookhaven, Friars Point, Indianola, and 
many other towns, and indeed entire counties like Clair- 
borne, denied the Negro the right to practice in the courts. 

*G. T. Stephenson, Race Distinctions in the American Law, pp. 240. 
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V. THE SUCCESS OF THE NEGRO LAWYER 


In the midst of this hostile environment, in the presence 
of so much crystallized opposition and race prejudice, what 
success did the Negro have? In considering the success of 
the Negro as a lawyer we must not confine our inquiry merely 
to his success as a practitioner but must realize that lawyers 
have a public function to perform, and that as officers of the 
court and as members of a special profession instituted 
to help laymen secure justice, they are a part of the govern- 
ing mechanism of the State. As a consequence we shall note 
in some detail the success of the Negro lawyer in becoming 
a part of the governing body of the State and its subdivision, 
the county, particularly the judicial department of the State. 
The recognition given the Negro lawyer accounts sometimes 
for his not having practiced law. 


In April, 1869, Governor Adelbert Ames appointed John 
R. Lynch a justice of the peace for Adams County. Lynch 
held this office and discharged the duties until the 31st of 
December of the same year, when he resigned to take a seat 
in the legislature.’ The appointment of a justice of the 
peace who exercised considerable judicial authority and 
power was a milestone in the progress of the Negro lawyer 
in Mississippi. In Mississippi a justice of the peace has 
civil jurisdiction in all cases where the amount of money, 
or the demand of money, or the property involved does not 
exceed two hundred dollars in value,*? and a criminal juris- 
diction concurrent with the circuit court of the county in 
all cases where the offense is punishable by imprisonment 
in the county jail and a fine.** In additon to this it is a court 
of record and has the power to punish for contempt by a fine 
not exceeding fifty dollars and a sentence of not more than 
one day in jail.°* The power to punish for contempt is the 


5 John R. Lynch, Facts of Reconstruction, pp. 28-29. 
*° Mississippi Code of 1906, Section 2723. 

® Mississippi Code of 1906, Section 2749. 

* Thid., Section 2728. 
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essence of a court’s jurisdiction and authority. The justice 
also must keep a docket of his cases. 

One of the most important features of any judicial sys- 
tem is the clerk of the court, whose duty it is to keep a record 
of all proceedings, judgments and decrees, issue all process, 
prepare a docket of the cases to be tried, and generally to 
do every other thing necessary to be done in the administra- 
tion of justice through the courts, except actually to hear 
the evidence, arguments, and make the decision, which funce- 
tions are those of the judge of the court. It is a very 
significant and noteworthy thing that in several cases, 
such an important function in the administration of justice 
in the counties and cireuits of the State, was entrusted to 
some of the early Negro lawyers. In the period from the 
reconstruction up to the nineties, the lawyers were practi- 
cally the only men of education and ability in the community. 
There were no Negro physicians, no business men, no social 
workers, and only a few school teachers. It is not strange 
then, that these early Negro lawyers who represented prac- 
tically the only educated class in the ‘‘Black Belt’’ should 
have been chosen to discharge such important duties. 

It is also interesting to note that of the fifteen early 
lawyers, four were at one time or another clerks of their 
respective circuit or chancery courts. About the earliest 
of these clerks was John Werles, who was elected the clerk 
of the Chancery and Cireuit Court of Washington County in 
the early seventies.®? A. W. Shadd was also elected the clerk 
of the Circuit and Chancery Court of Washington County.” 
Later in Issaquena County, just south of Washington 
County, Willis E. Mollison was the Cireuit and Chancery 
Clerk of the County from 1883 to 1891;°° and in Adams 
County, further south in the Black Belt but not in the 
‘‘Delta,’?’ Lewis J. Winston was the clerk of that court for 
some time. Another recognition of the ability of the Negro 

® Interview with Willis E. Mollison. 


% Thid. 
= Mayersville Spectator, October, 1891. 
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lawyer and an example of his participation in the judicial 
process was the appointment, in 1892, by a Democratic judge, 
of Willis E. Mollison, as district attorney pro tempore, in 
the case of the State vs. John Brown, in the absence of 
Patrick Henry, the district attorney for the County of Issa- 
quena.** It happened that John Brown was a Negro. He 
was convicted.” 

To show the recognition of the ability of the early Negro 
lawyer in other departments of the governmental machinery, 
other than the judiciary, we need call attention only to the 
election of John R. Lynch to the House of Representatives 
and to the Speakership of that body, and to the United States 
Congress for two terms. We should note, too, the election 
of A. W. Shadd, L. K. Atwood, John Werles, and Col. George 
H. Bowles, William Smallwood, and M M. McLeod, and 
Josiah T. Settle to the legislature.*° The appointment of 
Willis E. Mollison as county Superintendent of Education 
for Issaquena County in 1882" and the election of McLeod 
as City Clerk of Jackson, the capital, are also cases in evi- 
dence.” Another such recognition was the appointment of 
L. K. Atwood as a commissioner, an essentially judicial post 
for the Federal Court. 

Leaving the Negro lawyer’s success as a public figure and 
as a part of the political and governmental mechanism, 
let us consider his achievements as a practitioner. Of the 
early lawyers, John R. Lynch, A. W. Shadd, William Small- 
wood, John Werles, Col. George F’. Bowles, never practiced 
very much; Werles, Smallwood, Bowles, and Shadd were 
carpet baggers and were too busily engaged in holding pub- 
lic office of one kind or another, which was more profitable, 
and popular than the practice of law. Lynch also occupied 
in public affairs and a constant incumbent of public office, 


58 Mayersville Spectator, October, 1892. 
® Interview with Willis E. Mollison. 

© Tbid. 

* Mayersville Spectator, 1882. 

® Interview with Willis E. Mollison. 
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was never long in the active practice of law. Settle came 
to Mississippi in 1875 and moved to Memphis in 1879, hold- 
ing a seat in the Legislature during the period. Ferrire was 
a good lawyer, but did not remain in Mississippi very long. 
He soon left and went to St. Louis where he made quite a 
success as a member of the firm of Ferrire and Burgess.® 

M. M. McLeod of Jackson was a brilliant lawyer with 
an excellent civil business. He was a good serious thinker 
and made a splendid argument. During the course of his 
practice he raised quite a unique point in appealing a case 
to the Mississippi Supreme Court. One prisoner for life 
killed another prisoner in the State Penitentiary. M. M. 
McLeod contended that the defendant could not be tried be- 
cause, according to the common law, he was ‘‘civiliter mor- 
tuus,’’ civilly dead, and not a live citizen. A number of 
white people employed him, and he was held in great esteem 
and respect by the community.” 


Wilford H. Smith was a very conspicuous success as a 
practitioner. He was well educated, having been graduated 
from Boston University. His specialty was obtaining pen- 
sions for the old soldiers and their widows and descendants, 
and this was a very lucrative practice. He received more 
income from the practice of law than any of the other Negro 
lawyers in Mississippi. He finally moved to Galveston, in 
the nineties, and later from Galveston to New York. There 
he became an admiralty lawyer of note and at last the coun- 
sel for the Black Star Line of Marcus Garvey.® 


L. K. Atwood, possessing a good education and unusual 
ability, made a success in his chosen field. He was an able 
civil lawyer. Later on in life he founded the Independent 
Order of the Sons and Daughters of Jacob, which until the 
migration in 1916 was the best managed and strongest of the 
fraternal beneficiary societies among Negroes. He was in- 

® Interview with Willis E. Mollison. 
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strumental in the founding of a bank at Jackson and the 
Mississippi Guaranty Insurance Company.” 

One of the most successful of all the early practitioners 
in Mississippi was Samuel A. Beadle, a thorough scholar 
not only in the law but in literature. Beadle had a very ex- 
tensive civil practice. He had a large fraternal insurance 
business as he was the attorney for the Calanthians, the 
Odd Fellows, and the Gideons. He obtained the charter 
for the bank of Mound Bayou, operated by Charles Banks. 
He also obtained the charter for the Southern Bank and 
the American Trust and Savings Bank, and, together with 
Perry Howard and Willis E. Mollison, obtained the charter 
for the Mississippi Guaranty Insurance Company. He was 
the attorney for the American Trust and Savings Bank, 
which attorneyship necessarily involved business of a com- 
mercial nature. 

During the early years of his practice, Beadle repre- 
sented the large merchant firm of J. B. Hart and Company, 
cotton merchants. As a retainer he received five hundred 
dollars a year and all his office expenses. He attended to 
their landed interests, handled their foreclosures, collected 
their accounts, drew their deeds, their contracts, and gener- 
ally did all their commercial work. He wrote the will for 
J. B. Hart, involving a Million Dollars, and according to the 
last advices of Mr. Beadle, this will was still unchanged. 
Beadle, however, was one of the first to feel the effects of 
the Vardaman crusade against people of color. J. B. Hart 
and Company were told that their practice was too lucrative 
for a Negro to handle and that a lawyer of color would not 
be permitted to represent white clients, as it was not in ac- 
cordance with his ordained status. J. B. Hart and Company 
were, therefore, forced to dispense with his services, but they 
paid him a year’s salary in advance when his connection was 
terminated. 


* Interview with Willis E. Mollison. 
* Interview with Samuel A. Beadle. 
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Willis E. Mollison engaged in the general practice of the 
law. He was the attorney for several fraternal beneficiary 
societies and also for one of the banks organized by the 
Negroes of his community. One of his specialties was 
damage suits against the Illinois Central Railroad, whose 
branch, the Yazoo and Mississippi Valley Railroad, ran 
through the heart of the Mississippi Delta. He was able to 
capitalize on the intense spirit of localism and prejudice 
against foreign corporations, by getting large and sub- 
stantial verdicts for those who had sustained some injury 
at the hands of the railroad; for example, he obtained a 
$5000.00 judgment against this branch line because a con- 
ductor hit on the head with a ticket punch a Negro man 
named Peter Williams. Judgments for two and three thou- 
sand dollars were very common for comparatively trifling in- 
juries. In addition to his civil work he engaged extensively 
in the criminal practice, making for himself an enviable repu- 
taton. In the case of the State vs. McGuire in which a white 
man was being tried for murder, five white lawyers for the 
defense invited him into the ease; and he made one of the two 
arguments which were advanced in defense of McGuire, 
who was acquitted.°“ 

An able practitioner, well educated, and a good lawyer 
was Nathan 8S. Taylor, of Greenville. Like the rest of the 
successful Negro practitioners of his time, he was the at- 
torney for the Odd Fellows, the Knights of Pythias, the 
Masons, and the Woodmen of the Union. He did a general 
fraternal insurance business. He handled damage suits 
against the railroads, which were very profitable, as we have 
already noted. He was the attorney for the Delta Savings 
Banks, handling their foreclosures, mortgages, and their 
general commercial business. 

One of the most brilliant and able lawyers of Mississippi 
was Wiliam J. Latham. He was attorney for the Knights 


*« Interview with Willis E. Mollison. 
* Interview with Nathan 8. Taylor. 
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of Pythias, the Jacobs, and other fraternal orders. He was 
the leading fraternal insurance lawyer of the State, and he 
helped to make a great deal of the fraternal insurance law 
of the State while he was in the practice. 

All of these lawyers were able trial lawyers, some of them 
being especially brilliant in court tactics. In the field of 
appellate practice they also stood forth as able lawyers. In 
the case of the State vs. Collins, a Negro, was convicted for 
killing another Negro. In the course of the argument for 
the State, the District Attorney made the remark, ‘‘This 
nigger was a white man’s nigger and these bad niggers like 
to kill that kind. The only way you can break up this pistol 
toting among niggers is to have a neck-tie party.’’ Willis 
EK. Mollison carried the case to the Supreme Court which 
reversed the decision of the lower tribunal.” 

The lawyer whose name one will find most frequently in 
the Supreme Court reports of the State is William J. 
Latham, who was the attorney for several of the fraternal 
orders. An examination of the Supreme Court reports 
shows that Latham carried to the Supreme Court about a 
dozen cases. Among these are Sons and Daughters of 
Jacobs vs. Wilkes,” Latham and Atwood for appellant, 
Woodson vs. Colored Grand Lodge of Knights of Honor,” 
Latham for appellee, Independent Order of Sons and Daugh- 
ters of Jacobs vs. Saul Moncrief,”* Latham for appellant, 
Grand Lodge Colored Knights of Pythias vs. Seay, Latham 
for appellant, Grand Lodge of Knights of Pythias vs. Bar- 
low,"® Sons and Daughters of Jacobs vs. Enoch, et al,"* Grand 
Lodge of Colored Knights of Pythias vs. Harris," Foote vs. 

® Interview with William J. Latham. 
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Grand Lodge of Knights of Pythias,"* Colored Knights of 
Pythias vs. Hill,” Grand Lodge of Colored Knights of 
Pythias vs. Jones.*° 


VI. THE DECLINE OF THE NEGRO LAWYER 


We have recounted many of the successes and the brilli- 
ant achievements of the Negro lawyer. Did these come as 
an unbroken rise to influence and power? In view of what 
has been said above, one need not be surprised to learn that 
this steady progress suffered a distinct set back during the 
period from 1912 to 1917. What were the factors that were 
operative in this decline of the Negro lawyer and his loss 
of prestige? As already brought out there was the Varda- 
man influence which, beginning about 1904, gradually spread 
throughout the State, reaching its culmination about 1915. 

Another factor which resulted in a great loss of business 
to the Negro lawyer was the decline of the secret orders, the 
fraternal benefit societies which due to the unscientific 
management, corruption and graft, failed to pay their 
claims, and gradually they lost their members and went out 
of business. Negro banks also failed here and there, leaving 
only one of a dozen in the State. A considerable portion of 
the successful Negro practitioner’s business was the hand- 
ling of the fraternal business either for the society or for the 
people who bought insurance in them. 

Another factor, which was very important, was also 
economic. The unusual depression following 1907 and 
1908 resulting in a financial stringency was a hard blow. 
About 1910 the boll weevil which lives on cotton and cotton 
bolls came into the State and ravaged the crops in a manner 
never before experienced; there was universal economic dis- 
tress as the result of the consequent failure of the cotton 
crop. The prosperity of the Black Belt, where most of the 

78109 Mississippi 119. 

110 Mississippi 249. 
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Negroes live, is almost entirely dependent upon the success 
of the cotton crop, and if this staple fails, the Negroes 
are in hopeless misery. It is not the Negroes alone who are 
dependent upon cotton, the merchants, traders and bankers 
are just as acutely affected. The Negro lawyer, then, had 
little business. 

Coming close on the heels of the boll weevil was the Great 
War, in 1914, which unfavorably affected the cotton market 
in Europe. Since there was no demand for the cotton which 
the South was producing, the commodity which takes practi- 
cally a year to produce, was a drag on the market and could 
not be sold except at a price which meant widespread dis- 
aster and failure. With the farmer the professional man 
must likewise suffer. 

Another factor in the decline of the Negro lawyer and 
the circumscribing of his opportunity was the exodus from 
the State during the World War. A large number began 
to move away in 1915 with the revival of business in the 
North and the consequent demand for labor in that section. 
In the face of an increasing hostility and sentiment against 
the Negro lawyer, the hard times, business depressions, and 
distress of the country in which he was living, the loss of a 
very lucrative portion of his business and the migration of 
a considerable number of his clients, there was nothing left 
for the Negro lawyer to do but to move away to some favor- 
able and prosperous section. Many of the Negro lawyers 
transplanted themselves to other fields; and only those, the 
less venturesome and whose interests required their pres- 
ence, remained. 


VII. SUMMARY 

The early Negro lawyer came into the State as a part of 
the ‘‘Carpet Bag Immigration into the South.’’ Préem- 
inently he was a fortune seeker and came not to engage par- 
ticularly in the practice of the law but came rather as a 
political adventurer seeking a career in politics. As we have 
already seen, most of the carpet baggers came from Ohio 
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and Canada, the centers of Negro culture and the home of 
free Negroes. These early Negro lawyers who sought politi- 
cal positions, were too busy holding office to engage in the 
practice of the law. Those who restricted their efforts to 
the law handled largely pension cases. It was easy for them 
to obtain pensions for Negroes who had served in the Civil 
War or for the descendants of such veterans. The Negroes 
had little or no commercial business to give them. 

Whatever may have been their motives in coming into the 
State, after getting there they made a conspicuous success 
in politics. Most of the early lawyers were well educated, 
well trained men who had obtained their education in the 
colleges of the North, and in many cases their knowledge of 
law also from the same source. Several of the lawyers who 
were among the first to be admitted engaged in the private 
practice of the law and were conspicuously successful. Uni- 
formly, with only one or two exceptions, these early lawyers 
were well fitted by character to be members of their pro- 
fession. 

Geographically, they were located in the ‘‘Black Belt’’ 
and either in the ‘‘Delta’’ region or on its edge, a very 
natural area for their activities, since this was the center of 
the Negro population. No Negro lawyer has ever ventured 
to practice in ‘‘white Mississippi,’’ first, on account of the 
attitude of the people of the district; and, secondly, because 
of the scarcity of Negro people in that part. 

In the early seventies, the eighties and the nineties we 
heard nothing of any opposition to the Negro in the practice. 
of the law, probably because in the area in which the Negro 
lawyers were situated, they were politically powerful; be- 
cause they were members of legislatures and clerks of 
courts; because there were Negro sheriffs and officers in the 
government of the county; probably because at that time the 
Negro lawyer was not competing successfully with the white 
lawyers; and, finally because few of the early Negro lawyers 
were really practicing law. 

At the opening of the twentieth century, the second 
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generation of Negro lawyers and those who have lived down 
to the present time, began to feel the spirit of opposition, the 
effect of prejudice. These in fact were the real pioneers in the 
profession in Mississippi. They were the ones that needed 
the qualities of the pioneer: perseverence, fortitude, an 
untrammeled spirit, and above all, a diplomatic instinct and 
philosophical attitude which allowed one to forget and pass 
unnoticed the petty humilations and insults to which they 
were subjected. The Negro lawyer who was resentful and 
quick to demand all the rights of a human being found it 
impossible to practice in the State. 

The Negro lawyer of the decade from 1890 to 1910 
possessed the real pioneering spirit because it was he who 
bore the brunt of the Vardaman tirade against the Negro. 
The livelihood of the Negro in the ordinary walks of life was 
not affected by the Vardaman influence, although it subjected 
him to more petty restrictions and small tyrannies in his 
daily contact with the white people of the community. The 
Vardaman influence and the prejudice of the community 
generally did not interfere with the livelihood of the Negro 
physician. It rather helped him, because it drove Negroes 
to professional men of their own color and away from the 
white physicians who formerly had treated them. But it is 
quite obvious that the Vardaman influence hurt the Negro 
lawyer very seriously. The migration of 1916-1918, then, 
came and made it necessary for some of them to leave the 
State to earn a living. By 1917 more than half of them had 
thus departed. 

Characterizing the success of the Negro lawyer in Missis- 
sippi, an impartial observer is compelled to admit that they 
achieved success in public and governmental functions of 
the legal profession, as legislators, as clerks of the court, 
and judicial officers. In the second generation, in the period 
from 1890 to 1910, the Negro lawyer as a practitioner, 
achieved a brilliant success. After the passage of the Consti- 
tution of 1890 which eliminated the Negro from politics in 
Mississippi no longer could an able Negro assume the profes- 
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sion of the law as a cloak for a prospective brilliant success as 
a politician. Thereafter he, who assumed to be a lawyer, 
must rely solely upon his efforts as a private practitioner. It 
is to the great credit of the Negro lawyers of the second gen- 
eration that they rose to this occasion and thereafter 
achieved a notable success in the private practice of the law. 
They obtained charters for banks and insurance companies, 
and served as attorneys and counsel for such institutions. 
They enjoyed a wide and extensive commercial practice and 
without any hesitancy went into the ‘‘law business.’’ 

Irvin C. Mouuison 








RELIGIOUS INSTRUCTION OF NEGROES, 1830-1860, 
WITH SPECIAL REFERENCE TO SOUTH 
CAROLINA 


I. INTRODUCTION 


The religious instruction of the Negro is an integral 
phase of American history, particularly in the Southern 
States. This activity as carried on in the generation prior 
to the Civil War is at one and the same time an expression 
of Christian ideals and an instrument for social control. It 
was an honest effort to win souls through the process of con- 
version common to all men and at the same time an effort 
to have the slave element ofthe population fit into a definite 
niche in the social order. 

The religious instruction of the slave population bears 
significance in that it indicates a religious concern of the 
master class independent of the slave himself. In religious 
thought among the upper strata of society there is an ap- 
parent change from the liberalism common to the later 18th 
Century to a rigid othodoxy wherein all men were thought to 
be wicked by nature. That something should be done to cor- 
rect this condition became the chief responsibility of the 
churches of the time. The spiritual concern of churchmen 
involved then rich and poor, bond and free—the Negro near 
at hand, the same person on a distant plantation. In its 
largest aspect, the plantation mission and the religious in- 
struction of the Negro, the theme of this paper, is merely 
a chapter in the religious history of the Southern States. 

The religious instruction of the Negro faced the Ameri- 
can people from the very beginning. In the colonial period, 
the Society for the Propagation of the Gospel in Foreign 
Parts on a small scale addressed itself to this task while in 
the Revolutionary period the Great Awakening through its 
revivals made Negro converts to Christianity in fairly large 
numbers. Conversion led to church membership with the 
whites or even in a few cases to separate Negro churches. 
During the thirty years or more prior to the Civil War, how- 
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ever, there was a decided increase in religious activity for 
Negroes. One evidence of increased interest was the rise of 
a new unit of activity—the plantation mission. 

This unit, as its name indicates, was a meeting house on 
the plantations of the South for the special benefit of the 
rural slaves. For more than a generation prior to 1830, the 
Negro had shared in the religious activities of the dominant 
race; but these contacts were confined largely to those 
Negroes near at hand, such as house servants and those who 
lived in cities and towns. Up to this time, in other words, the 
Negroes were embraced only in so far as they came within 
the scope of the already existing ecclesiastical machinery. 
The plantation mission represents an effort of the churches 
to go out into the remote areas, the highways, and hedges, 
where black men had but little contact with white men. This 
effort then indicates a missionary spirit, a religious zeal 
which in itself is indicative of a new day in Southern life. 

The plantation mission, however, occupied no distinct 
unit in the minds of the whites in so far as proselyting the 
Negro was concerned. The program for the plantation mis- 
sion was at one and the same time the program for the units 
already at work. This discussion here then necessarily em- 
braces not only the plantation mission but the provisions 
made for Negroes in the existing churches, Sunday schools, 
or any other such agencies. We see here, then, a general 
quickening all along the line. This new day and the new 
unit of religious activity, we must carefully note, called for 
additional organs of administration, additional finance, 
special workers, new methods of instructions, a literature, 
and a technique. 

The period of thirty years embraced in this paper was 
not one of uniform activity and zeal. Indeed for one-half 
of this time there was some hesitation. After 1844, how- 
ever, with the coming of the schism in the Methodist and 
Baptist churches creating a Methodist church, South, and a 
Southern Baptist Convention, the churches of the slave 
States with scarcely no opposition from the owners of slaves, 
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entered upon a campaign which for results in numbers is 
hardly without a parallel in the history of missions to be- 
nighted mankind. 

This movement embraced the whole South. It may be 
viewed, however, in one State as illustrative of the general 
movement. South Carolina best satisfies this purpose for 
the reason that the plantation missions arose in this State; 
it also took the lead in the religious movement as it did in 
political matters. Any reference to South Carolina in the 
early decades of the nineteenth century, however, introduces 
the question of sectional differences which existed in that 
State as in the others of the old South. There is a seaboard, 
low country, South Carolina with its large rice and cotton 
plantations and hordes of Negro slaves against an up-coun- 
try or back-country, South Carolina with its small farms of 
diversified agriculture and few or no slaves. These differ- 
ences are fundamentally geographic; they are also religious 
and even racial. 


II. CREATIVE FORCES IN THE DETERMINATION OF RELIGIOUS 
INSTRUCTION (PRIOR TO 1830) 


South Carolina between the Revolution and 1830 under- 
went a religious transformation. Briefly stated, this change 
embraced a rise to power and influence of an element in the 
Baptist, Presbyterian, and Methodist churches as against 
the former domination of the Episcopal church. All three 
of these denominations maintained churches and adherents 
in the low country of South Carolina almost from their ap- 
pearance in the State, but the center and strength of the 
Presbyterian and Baptist influence was in the up-country.’ 

The Baptist and Presbyterian churches were Calvinistic 
in that they inveighed against depravity and the sinfulness 
of man brought on by the fall of Adam. Their program was 
to save fallen humanity. The Methodist church, though 
preaching salvation for all, was just as anxious to redeem 
men from sin while all three of these churches, particularly 


1 Benedict, History of the Baptists (1813 ed.), Vol. II, p. 163. 
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the Methodist and Baptist, were emotional in method. They 
garnered into their folds the masses of the people and to 
this extent were popular or democratic bodies. Negro slaves 
to these bodies were just as fit subjects for salvation as any 
white men. 

The Episcopal Church, on the other hand, with its seat of 
influence and control on the seaboard of South Carolina in 
the districts of Georgetown, Charleston, Colleton and Beau- 
fort, was not so much concerned about the souls of men. To il- 
lustrate, a Presbyterian leader in his report to the South 
Carolina synod in 1807 remarked that ‘‘approaching the low 
country in South Carolina, the professors of religion become 
less.’’? This sect stood at its lowest ebb spiritually as 
well as politically in the years following the Revolution. It 
was non-missionary, non-evangelical, and unfriendly to the 
other religious bodies. The attitude of the Episcopal Church 
there resulted from the wealth and aristocracy of its constit- 
uents who were the largest slaveholders. The Methodists in 
Charleston in 1788, for example, had their assemblies inter- 
fered with by missles being hurled into their meeting places.* 
This group fraternized religiously with the Negroes so that 
they were regarded as incendiaries hazardous to the public 
peace.* A year or two later in Charleston no outrages took 
place, but the Methodists were at the same time fiercely at- 
tacked in the newspapers.*® 

Episcopacy in South Carolina was disestablished in 1788. 
Like Virginia and North Carolina for some years thereafter 
it was moribund. One illustration of this condition is to be 
seen in the fact that from 1798 to 1804 no diocesan conven- 
tion was held while from 1804 to 1812 the diocese of South 
Carolina was without a bishop. The man who endeavored 
to resuscitate this body was Theodore Dehon. During his 
thirteen years in South Carolina, eight as rector of St. 


? Howe, Presbyterian church in South Carolina, Vol. 11, p. 185. 
* Methodist Magazine and Quarterly Review, Vol. XII, p. 26. 
* Ibid., p. 19. 

* Shipp, Methodism in South Carolina, p. 202. 
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Michaels in Charleston and five as bishop (1812-1817), he 
traveled extensively through the state to revive religion. In 
1810, he was largely responsible for the organization of the 
Society for the Advancement of Christianity in South Caro- 
lina. He would do for his diocese what the title of the society 
indicates. During the first four years, however, no mission- 
ary was sent out while during the succeeding four years 
only one was commissioned. For many years, moreover, the 
number of persons aided by the Society’s funds was very 
small.® 

Despite these discouragements, Dehon in these years was 
in favor of extending religious efforts to the large number 
of slaves on the rice plantations, but he found too much pre- 
judice. All he could do was to minister freely to this class 
in his own church in Charleston. He was afraid now to speak 
of the matter in public.’ The one excuse given by his pa- 
rishioners for this neglect was that since they themselves re- 
mained in certain sections only six months in the year, there 
was no need to repair churches or provide a ministry.® 

The awakening which finally came about in the Episcopal 
Church was due no doubt to the initial efforts of Bishop De- 
hon as was true likewise shortly afterwards with Bishop 
William Meade of Virginia. This body never surrendered 
its fundamental character on points of doctrine, but at the 
same time we find sentiment expressed in favor of the re- 
vival and other institutions and practices of the popular 
churches. The idea was advanced that they already had at 
their disposal all that is good in the revival system provided 
there was faith and courage enough to use it. The reading 
of the sermon some held to be out of place. It should be 
written out and prepared but afterwards must be preached 
and not read. Earnestness was the element demanded in 
preaching especially to the uneducated and unrefined.’ 


* Report of Society (1848), p. 6. 

7 Gadsden, Life of Dehon, p. 202. 
* Ibid., p. 328. 

* Church Review, p. 356 et passim. 
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The growing spiritual concern of the Protestant Episco- 
pal church was symbolized in the year 1835 when the general 
convention of that year changed the constitution of the 
Board of Missions so as to include every baptized member 
of the church. This action put this body on the aggressive 
wherein it might move out and build churches and minister 
to the needs of the up-country frontiersmen in the several 
States. 

The nascent evangelizing character of the Episcopal 
church shown here was no isolated phenomenon. Its char- 
acter was influenced by the sectional contest between low 
country and up country wherein the former section to save 
itself was forced to assimilate the religious and educational 
ideals of the back country.*® Political control might remain 
in the hands of the aristocratic planters of the coast; but 
they must establish institutions of learning according to the 
notions of the Scotch-Irish Presbyterians, and the public 
mind must be directed toward religion, and that of the evan- 
gelical type. 

Out of this demand in edueation arose the Uni- 
versity of South Carolina in 1801." This institution in its 
early years was a hotbed of liberalism in religion due to the 
influence of President Thomas Cooper. This man was over- 
thrown and replaced in influence and position by an evan- 
gelical of the most orthodox type—the Presbyterian,—Rev. 
James H. Thornwell. The shift from Cooper to Thornwell is 
indicative of the new day in South Carolina religion. All of 
the forces at work, just described, in turn ushered in a new 
day for the black population of this State. 

A cause for the rise of the plantation mission and the 
evangelical spirit which is back of it is to be seen in still 
another direction. With the spread of cotton culture to the 
up-country and beyond, slavery and the plantation system 
were brought to the very door of Baptists and Presbyterians. 
Beginning as early as 1790 and moving westward from the 


 Schaper, Sectionalism in South Carolina, p. 400. 
* Ibid., p. 403. 
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seacoast, the counties or districts of the state acquired an 
ever increasing slave population so that by 1860 practically 
all of the sections of the State, excepting the northern tier, 
were at least fifty per cent slave in their population. The 
zealous frontier missionary spirit of the popular churches 
might now display itself in further fields. Included with Ne- 
gro slaves were the Indians and the destitute generally. 

This westward expansion of the cotton belt and Negro 
slavery in turn made every section it touched pro-slavery. 
Every vestige of anti-slavery sentiment disappeared. At an 
earlier period, between 1780 and 1800, and even later in some 
instances, most of the American churches had taken some ac- 
tion against slavery. The early pronouncements of the lead- 
ing Methodist preachers, particularly against slavery, 
caused them to be regarded with suspicion, as abolitionists, 
or agents of incendiary propaganda.” With the large slave- 
holders now assured that the churches were no longer inter- 
ested in abolishing slavery, these organizations might pro- 
ceed in their spiritual endeavor. Anti-slavery notions then 
to some degree had militated against Negro evangelization. 
All the churches in the South, excepting the Quakers, became 
by 1830 not only pro-slavery but set to work to defend the 
system from Holy Writ. 

The entire movement of the making of a_ pro-slavery 
South and a missionary zeal for Negro slaves was in turn 
influenced by the abolitionist movement in the North. The 
abolitionists called slaveholding sinful. Such an attitude, 
it is evident, only spurred the Southern religious forces on 
to greater efforts for the salvation of Negro souls. To one 
church leader in South Carolina religious instruction was 
the most effective answer which could be given the calumnies 
of the abolitionists..* On this so-called meddling of the 
abolitionists a Methodist spokesman remarked, ‘‘As the 
abolition movement waxed fiercer, the zeal for Negro mis- 
sions waxed warmer. As abolition societies multiplied at 


* Elliott, The Great Secession, p. 82. 
* Howe, op. cit., p. 607. 
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the North, missions among the slaves multiplied at the 
South; as plans and measures for the final extirpation of 
slavery were growing into gradual porportions at the North, 
plans and measures for the salvation of the slaves were 
rapidly enlarging at the South.’’’* Of a similar attitude was 
a prominent Presbyterian of South Carolina, who felt that 
the good work of Christianizing should go on until every 
slave knew of Jesus. Thus they might turn back that tide 
of indignation which the public opinion of the world then 
had." 

About 1831, as a result of Nat Turner’s uprising in Vir- 
ginia, the various slave States passed laws against teaching 
Negroes to read and write and against their preaching or 
holding meetings without the presence of ‘‘discreet’’ white 
persons. ‘‘Stung by the effective charge of the aboli- 
tionists,’’ says one historian, that (this) reactionary legis- 
lation of the South consigned the Negroes to heathenism, 
slaveholders considering themselves Christians, felt that 
some semblance of the religious instruction of these de- 
graded people should be devised.’’ *® With all the forces and 
conditions just described the religious instruction of the Ne- 
gro enters a new phase by about 1830. 


Ill. RELIGION FOR ALL OF THE SLAVES (1830-1845) 


The religious instruction of the Negro in South Carolina 
was carried on principally by four denominations—the Bap- 
tist, Methodist, Presbyterian, and Episcopal. Besides these 
four there was some effort expended by the Lutherans, chief- 
ly in the district of Lexington with its German population. 
The organization worked out by these various churches cor- 
responded, of course, to the polity peculiar to each church. 
The Baptist church operated through its associations pri- 
marily and not through its State convention. As we shall 
see, the Baptists gathered in about as many Negro converts 

4 Methodist Quarterly Review, XVIII, p. 431. 


* Southern Presbyterian Review, IV, No. 1, p. 108. 
* Woodson, Education of the Negro prior to 1861, p. 179. 
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as any other denomination in South Carolina; but, unlike the 
Methodists particularly, they maintained no societies ex- 
pressly for the evangelizing of Negro slaves.” 

The Methodist Episcopal church, through its system of 
circuits and circuit riders, was already in a sense missionary 
in its organization; but at the same time, in view of an ever 
widening field on the frontier, the general conference of this 
church organized in 1819 the Mission Society of the Metho- 
dist Episcopal church. Two years later the Methodists of 
South Carolina organized a mission society as an auxiliary 
of the national body.** It was largely this branch of this 
church which conducted the missions to the slaves on the 
plantations. 

The Presbyterian church regarded the matter of the re- 
ligious instruction of the slaves seriously enough to under- 
take an interstate organization. In 1834, the synods of Vir- 
ginia, North Carolina, South Carolina, and Georgia made ef- 
forts to form a society for the religious instruction of this 
class. This effort, however, failed because of the too great 
extent of territory and because of the feeling that each synod 
could work best separately.*® In the final analysis the effort 
expended by this denomination was through its presbyteries 
of which there were four in South Carolina. Recommenda- 
tions and encouragement came from the synod of the State. 
The Episcopal church in the diocese of South Carolina found 
its avenue of approach to the Negroes in part through its 
Society for the Advancement of Christianity in South Caro- 
lina, noted above. For a while, about 1844, there existed in 
addition a special society for the Negroes similar to the 
Methodist. This smaller unit, however, appears to have 
been merged later into the larger society. All told, we can 
say that the Methodist church was the only one which worked 
out a permanent exclusive organization for the Negro slaves 
on the plantations. 


* Jones, Religious Instruction of the Negroes, p. 94. 
* Shipp, Methodism in South Carolina, p. 441. 
® Jones, op. cit., pp. 76-77. 
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The plantation mission as a permanent institution among 
the Southern churches had its first beginning in South Caro- 
lina and among the Methodists. Between 1766 and 1829 in 
this church, the Negroes were served entirely by the regu- 
lar circuit and station preachers while there were few if 
any houses of worship erected for their exclusive benefit.”° 
In 1828, one plantation owner by the name of Charles Baring 
had the Methodist minister of the Orangeburg circuit preach 
to his slaves on his plantation. This initial effort was re- 
garded as so successful that Baring and another planter 
made application to the South Carolina conference for regu- 
lar missionaries to be sent to their plantations. In this same 
year, Charles C. Pinckney called on the Reverend William 
Capers, then presiding elder, for a Methodist exhorter who 
also might serve on his plantation on the Santee River as 
overseer. At the same time he made application for a regu- 
lar missionary to the Missionary Society of the Methodist 
Church,”* In response to these calls the South Carolina Con- 
ference in 1829 made some appointments to the slave popu- 
lation. Three separate missionaries were sent to the ‘‘ people 
of color’’ south of Ashley river, those on the Santee and 
Pedee rivers and those on the Savannah and Vevad rivers. 
Thus was inaugurated a movement which steadily grew 
through the years and gave the Methodists an enviable re- 
putation for their missionary zeal and efficiency in evangel- 
ization. 


The labors of the first missionaries in 1829 resulted in 
417 Negro conversions and church memberships.” Between 
1829 and 1845, the number of missions to the slaves increased 
from three to seventeen, the number of missionaries from 
three to twenty-two, and the church membership of such 
missions from 417 to 8,314.7 In 1845, these same mission- 
aries were also instructing 4,000 children. The amount 

* Shipp, op. cit., p. 450. 

"Wightman, Life of Capers, p. 292. 


* Shipp, op. cit., p. 458. 
* Ibid., p. 459; Harrison, Gospel among the Slaves, pp. 194-195. 
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of money appropriated to operate these missions increased 
from $216.00 the first year to $9,720.60 in 1845. In the year 
1841, the number of plantations served by these missionaries 
was 301. In all of the Southern conferences in 1844, there 
were 16,244 Negro members. To the great satisfaction of 
the Methodist church all of these were souls gathered up by 
missionaries in fields not reached by the regular circuit and 
station preachers.” The total Negro membership of the 
South Carolina conference in 1845 was 41,074 as against 
33,387 whites. The number of Negroes on the plantation 
mission, 8,314, thus represented about one-fifth of the total. 

Until about the year 1845, the Methodist church in South 
Carolina was the only one which developed any extensive 
system of special missionaries working exclusively among 
Negroes. The priority of the Methodists in this activity 
is shown in the fact that the first request for missionaries, 
as discussed above, came from members, of the Episcopal 
church who were large owners of slaves.** The other denom- 
inations in common with the Methodists, however, were pur- 
suing operations among the slaves in connection with their 
regular churches; or, in short, in whatever field or capacity 
ministers labored among white men, they also offered them- 
selves to the servants. 


Some idea of the action of the Episcopalians at this time 
may be obtained from their fifty-second annual convention 
in 1841. On this occasion thirty-one parochial reports were 
made. In twenty-two of the thirty-one churches there were 
869 Negro members. In fifteen of them there were Sabbath 
schools with scholars amounting to 1,459. At this time eight 
of the clergy were preaching on the plantations as well 
as at their regular churches.”* Notwithstanding this show- 
ing, Bishop Gadsden stated that there were many slaves of 
Episcopal masters who were not yet converted to their gos- 

* Jones, op. cit., p. 86. 

* Methodist Quarterly Review, (1866), XVIII, p. 427. 


* Wightman, Life of Capers. 
7 Jones, op. cit., p. 87. 
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pel. To him there was a ‘‘large number who are yet almost, 
if not entirely, without the restraints, the incentives, the 
consolations, the hopes of the Gospel.’’ The Episcopal 
church in these years considered the religion of the Negro 
seriously enough to bring it before their conventions re- 
peatedly. In Charleston, especially, the people of this faith 
were active in the instruction of Negroes.* 


The attitude of the Presbyterians in the matter of evan- 
gelizing their servant class is shown in a resolution of the 
synod of South Carolina and Georgia in 1834. They enjoined 
on all the presbyteries in making their reports to the synod to 
give the state of religion ‘‘in the Negro part of their con- 
gregation’’ and at the same time to give a statistical report 
of the increase of Negro members. All told, this church re- 
presented increasing efforts for the religious instruction of 
the slave population.” 

It should be noted at this point that the religious teach- 
ing of the Negro was not only promoted by the churches but 
also by agricultural societies and prominent statesmen. 
Without the cooperation of these secular functionaries the 
movement, of course, would have been weakened if not made 
impossible. One of the earliest statements from this class of 
persons came in 1829 from Charles C. Pinckney, whom we 
have previously mentioned. He delivered an address be- 
fore the agricultural society in which he insisted upon the 
religious instruction of the Negroes. His appeal was so 
strong that his address went through several editions and 
was widely circulated.*° In the following year likewise, Ed- 
ward R. Laurens delivered an address before the same so- 
ciety on this live topic. Before the agricultural society of 
St. Johns, Colleton, South Carolina, W. B. Seabrook, presi- 
dent, read a few years later An essay on the Management 
of Slaves and especially on their Religious Instruction.” 

* Jones, op. cit., p. 93. 

* Ibid., p. 77. 


* Tbid., p. 71. 
" Tbid., p. 79. 
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Besides the references to this subject in the way just de- 
scribed, the planters in some instances furthered the move- 
ment by organizing among themselves. In the neighboring 
State of Georgia, for example, two associations of planters 
were formed for the purpose of supplying the religious needs 
of their slaves.** In such cases they paid the necessary cost. 
In St. Luke’s parish, Beaufort, South Carolina, a similar or- 
ganization was formed in 1831. 

Joined with the pronouncements of agricultural leaders, 
was the agency of the press. In the Charleston Observer of 
1834, one church woman published an article called Biog- 
raphies of Servants mentioned in the Scriptures with Ques- 
tions and Answers. Other religious publications which spon- 
sored this cause were The Gospel Messenger (Episcopal) of 
Charleston, The Christian Index (Baptist), and The South- 
ern Christian Advocate (Methodist) .** 

Despite this evidence of widespread interest and ap- 
proval there were those planters in the South prior to about 
1845 who viewed this movement with some misgivings. W. 
B. Seabrook whom we have just quoted as in favor of the 
movement was so only in part. In one address delivered in 
1834 he did not deny the importance of religious instruction 
provided it was done in the daytime and confined to that 
part of the Bible which shows the ‘‘duties of servants and 
rights of masters.’’ * 

Aside from the efforts of individuals, at times the whole 
movement lagged. One such occasion was about the years 
1836 or 1837, when petitions to Congress were being con- 
tinually made for the abolition of slavery and abolitionist 
literature was being widely circulated. Under these cirecum- 
stances at this particular time, it appears that any movement 
which looked toward the improvement of the slave was 
watched with suspicion. Some men who were involved in 
religious instruction had to quit the field.* 

= Jones, op. cit., p. 72. 

* Harrison, op. cit., p. 77. 


* Elliott, Great Secession, p. 89. 
* Jones, op. cit., p. 97. 
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A very significant feature of this labor was the method of 
teaching used. In view of the laws against the teaching of 
Negroes to read and write the problem arose as to how the 
slaves might have approach to the word of God. In the 
eighteenth century and somewhat later, in the Presbyterian 
church particularly, the first steps in the religious instruction 
of Negroes was to teach them to read.*®° Then, they might be 
able to read the Bible for themselves. 

In view of the laws on the statute books against such a 
procedure, from about 1831 to the Civil War, the method hit 
upon was that of oral instructions. By this method the in- 
structed was called upon to repeat verbally by rote memory 
certain sentences or passages given by the instructor. It 
was the catechetical method of old, common to the Christian 
church except that the slave usually must not or could not 
do any reading from the catechism or serve thereby in the 
role of instructor. As stated by C. G. Woodson, here we 
have an arrangement of ‘‘religion without letters’’*’ as con- 
trasted with ‘‘religion with letters’’ of the earlier period. 

The prohibitive laws passed by the several States against 
Negro schools was one of the strong points of attack by the 
Northern abolitionists, as already noted. The Southerners, 
however, consoled themselves on this point in various ways. 
To one Southern churchman oral instruction is the most de- 
sirable inasmuch as written documents played but a small 
part in the propagation of early Christianity.** The editor 
of The Churchman, organ of the Episcopal church, found 
consolation in this wise: ‘‘ All the knowledge which is neces- 
sary to salvation, all the knowledge of our duty toward God, 
and our duty toward our neighbor, may be communicated by 
oral instructions, and therefore a law of the land interdicting 
other means of instruction does not trench upon the law of 
God.’’** A Baptist minister of Georgia approaches the mat- 
ter in a series of questions: ‘‘Shall we teach him (the Negro) 

* Woodson, Ed. of the Negro prior to 1861, chapter IT. 

* Woodson, op cit., chapter VIII. 


* Princeton Review, vol. XX, p. 26. 
* Quoted in Birney, American churches the Bulwark of Slavery, p. 45. 
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to read and write? Instruct him in all the branches taught 
in schools and colleges? We answer, no; teach him that 
he is a sinner, and that the Lord Jesus Christ is the sinner’s 
friend.’’ *° Other defenders of this procedure claimed that 
religion was as important for the slave as for the master, 
but the ability to read is not essential to salvation. Accord- 
ingly, excluding a person from reading the Bible does not 
exclude him from religion.** 

In view of the conditions mentioned and of this increased 
religious interest in Negro slaves, it became necessary forthe 
leaders of the time to supply the missionaries, ministers, 
Sunday School workers, and families with a special litera- 
ture. Without this the work would be greatly handicapped. 
A considerable body of material from the leaders of the 
several denominations was the response to this need. 

In the Episcopal Church, Bishop Meade of Virginia in 
1831 collected and published Sermons, Dialogues and Narra- 
tives for Servants, to be read to them in Families. Bishop 
Ives of North Carolina likewise prepared a catechism in- 
tended for Negro charges and the laity in their homes. 
Bishop Gadsden of South Carolina and others about the 
same time prepared a Catechisin to be used by the Teachers 
in the Religious Instruction of Persons of Color.” 

In the Methodist church there appeared at the beginning 
of this movement A Short Catechism for the use of Colored 
Members on Trial in the Methodist Episcopal Church in 
South Carolina. This catechism was prepared by William 
Capers, later bishop of the Methodist Episcopal Church, 
South. He later prepared a second edition of this work. 
Samuel J. Bryan, himself a missionary, likewise in 1833 pre- 
pared a Plain and Easy Catechism, designed for the Bene- 
fit of Colored Children, with several Verses and Hymns.* 

From the Presbyterian church there came about this 
same time A Plain and Easy Catechism, designed chiefly 


“McTyeire, Masters and Servants, p. 148. 
“ DeBow’s Review (1856), p. 610. 

© Jones, op. cit., p. 82. 
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for the Benefit of Colored Persons with suitable Prayers and 
Hymns annexed, written by the Reverend B. M. Palmer, 
pastor of the Circular Church, Charleston. Finally, there 
came from the pen of the Reverend Charles Colcock Jones 
of Liberty County, Georgia, in 1834 A Catechism for Colored 
Persons and a second edition of the same three years later. 
The catechisms of Bishop Capers and the Reverend Mr. 
Jones were perhaps the most widely used of all the literature 
on religious instruction. Requests for these particular cat- 
echisms came in from all parts of the South. 

As to who might instruct the Negroes, it was understood 
by all parties that Southern white men alone could serve in 
this capacity. Southern church people reasoned that self 
preservation made it necessary for strangers to be kept 
away from the Negroes. In this important work they them- 
selves were to be the teachers and exclusive guardians.“* The 
Reverend C. C. Jones observed that some men felt that they 
must first bring the Negroes into a certain civil condition, 
that the establishing of this condition is more important 
than bringing them to Christ. Such men he regarded as dan- 
gerous to the order and peace of the country. Furthermore, 
such men are ‘‘ignorant of the principles of Christianity 
which is a religion adapted to mankind in all their various 
conditions.’’ ‘‘Christianity,’’ he said, is ‘‘primarily in- 
tended to secure the salvation of the soul.’’ * 

The seriousness of this whole matter of who shall in- 
struct the slaves as well as the reciprocal attitudes of mis- 
sionary and plantation owner is reflected in the general opin- 
ion that the missionary was ‘‘like a person entering a pow- 
der magazine with a burning fagot in his hand.’’ *® He must 
be careful to say nothing against slavery. 


IV. CONFERENCE AND INSPIRATION (1845) 
The year 1845 may be regarded as a turning point in the 
thirty years of Negro religious instruction prior to the Civil 


“ Southern Presbyterian Review, I, No. III, p. 119. 
# Jones, op. cit., p. 236. 
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War. At this time the work is seen to focus at one point. 
Suggestions, plans, and a unified program are agreed upon 
while the South as a whole more than formerly tends to be- 
come solid in the religious improvement of the slave popu- 
lation. It is significant to note that the effort to marshall 
these forces came from Charleston and the State of South 
Carolina. In this State the most effective work had been 
done; here were to be found likewise the most aggressive 
leaders. 

The notions of the leaders in church and state in South 
Carolina and Georgia are to be viewed in the Meeting in 
Charleston, South Carolina, May 13-15, 1845, on the Re- 
ligious Instruction of the Negroes. This meeting was called 
and conducted by men of high standing in the councils of the 
State, church, and the nation. Among them were Daniel 
E. Huger, R. Barnwell Rhett, Robert W. Barnwell, Daniel 
Ravenel, Reverend W. H. Barnwell, Bishop William Capers, 
T. Drayton Grimke, J. Grimke Drayton, and the Reverend 
Charles Coleock Jones. 

These directors assembled in Charleston in May, 1845, 
but in the previous March a few persons among the group 
had already addressed a circular letter in the nature of a 
questionnaire to a considerable number of planters in all 
parts of the State and the South as well. The responses to 
these questionnaires formed the basis of the discussion for 
the three days meeting as well as a line of procedure for the 
future. Forty-four were received in response to the circular 
from twenty different districts (counties) of South Carolina. 
In addition, seventeen letters were received from persons 
outside of South Carolina in eight other slave holding States 
reporting in a general way what had been accomplished by 
them in this work. Finally, there came up at this meeting 
some notice of the action of the various ecclesiastical bodies 





what had been done, for example, in the Episcopal church 
in the dioceses of Virginia, North Carolina, South Carolina 
and Georgia; by the Methodist Church in the conferences of 
the several States; by the presbyteries and synods of the 
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Presbyterian Church; and by the State convention of the 
Baptists. 

The information sought for in the questionnaire embraced 
such features as the different plans or means of instruction, 
the catechism adopted, the expediency of employing Negro 
preachers and teachers, provisions made for the slaves wor- 
shipping with the whites, the houses of worship available for 
Negroes on plantations, and the influence of religious in- 
struction on labor, discipline, and good order of the planta- 
tion. 

The Charleston meeting undoubtedly leaves one with the 
impression that the religious instruction of the Negro in 
some form was a question believed in if not practiced by the 
entire clergy of the South.*” In the Episcopal Church, Bis- 
hop Meade of Virginia, Ives of North Carolina, Dehon, Bo- 
wen and Gadsden of South Carolina, Elliott of Georgia, and 
Polk of Louisiana were all promoters of this movement. In 
their convention these dignitaries passed the word along 
down the line that the Negro must be embraced in the re- 
ligious activities of their clergy. The bishops in the Metho- 
dist church, notably Capers of South Carolina, and in the 
Presbyterian church, such men as Adger, Girardeau, and 
Thornwell, were either active in the work or devotees to 
the movement. The greatest zealot of them all was the Rev- 
erend C. C. Jones. In the Baptist church the foremost 
spokesman was the Reverend Richard Furman who 
wrote a pamphlet addressed to the governor of South Caro- 
lina on this important subject. Of greater importance than 
the clergy were the planters who after all controlled the 
slaves. These, as we shall see, generally speaking, lined 
up with the movement with varying degrees of interest. 

The person who in many ways out-ranked all others in 
the South on the religious instruction of the Negro, as al- 
ready indicated, was the Reverend Charles Coleock Jones of 
Liberty County, Georgia. He may be well styled the soul of 
the entire movement or again the ‘‘apostle to the colored 

“ Proceedings of the Meeting in Charleston, 1845. 
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people.’’ This man was born on his father’s plantation in 
Liberty County in 1804. He was educated by a local Pres- 
byterian minister and later at Andover and Princeton. In 
1832, he began his special work as missionary to the slaves 
in Liberty County and, with the exception of about six years, 
continued with the same until his death in 1863. He was 
a Presbyterian minister of high standing in his church. 

At the beginning of his career in 1832, the young divine 
organized ‘‘The Association for the Religious Instruction of 
the Negroes,’’ a society made up of all denominations. He 
served as secretary of this association and as such made at 
least fifteen annual reports which became a model and an 
inspiration to the entire South.** These reports sometimes 
went through more than one edition.*® As already indicated, 
he wrote one or two catechisms which were widely used and 
in addition wrote a book on the subject in 18438 ealled The 
Religious Instruction of the Negroes in the United States. 
This volume was followed by a smaller one shortly after 
1850 called Suggestions on the Religious Instruction of the 
Negroes. The Reverend Mr. Jones made many addresses on 
the topic before ecclesiastical bodies, which were pub- 
lished ; and, besides, he kept up a wide correspondence on the 
subject. In 1863 at a gathering of the Presbyterian church in 
the Confederate States, when almost at death’s door, he was 
still proclaiming the necessity of the work to which he had 
given the greater part of his life.*° 

This churchman practiced what he preached. The greater 
part of his life was spent as a laborer among the slaves of 
Liberty County, Georgia. In his particular section of the 
county, there were at one time 4,500 such persons. Three 
separate houses of worship for the exclusive use of the 
blacks were erected in his neighborhood while in addition on 
his own plantation he erected a very neat one. This worker 


“White, Southern Presbyterian Leaders, pp. 293-297. 

* Jones, op. cit., p. 73. 

© The career of Jones may be found in Jones, Religious Instruction, Mallard, 
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drew little or no salary for his labors inasmuch as his main 
support came from his own plantation. 

Religious activities among the Negroes with this man 
consisted of two or three services every Sunday while 
through each week he maintained periodic engagements on 
the several plantations. He preached to the adult slaves, had 
classes of children under catechetical instruction, main- 
tained Sunday Schools, and held prayer meetings. He, of 
course, used his own catechism as the text book for instruc- 
tion. 

Liberty County, Georgia, apparently made more headway 
with such a mission than any other community in the South. 
Here was also located among the Baptists the Sunbury As- 
sociation which reported itself to the Charleston meeting as 
employing two missionaries to the Negroes. In this As- 
sociation as a whole there were 4,444 Negro members to 495 
whites, seven Negro churches, four ordained Negro ministers 
with one or more persons of this race licensed to preach.” 

In Liberty County, Georgia, was located the famous Mid- 
way Congregational Church. The settlers of this country 
came originally from New England. First about 1690 they 
made a settlement in Dorchester, South Carolina, but about 
1750 moved across the Savannah river into Georgia. Here 
we find a New England settlement with a Congregational 
church background which no doubt accounts for much of the 
missionary and educational spirit of this locality. 

The Reverend Mr. Jones was one of the moving spirits 
of the meeting at Charleston while also it was left to him to 
earry into execution some of the findings of this body.*? 
Hardly less important in this meeting and in the religious 
instruction of Negroes on the plantations was the Reverend 
William Capers of South Carolina. He was the founder of 
the mission movement to the slaves in South Carolina and 
thus to the entire South. As a presiding elder in the Metho- 
dist church, prior to becoming bishop, he was at the same 
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time superintendent of missions to the slaves, having under 
his control at one time some twenty or more missionaries. 
On one side of his tombstone in Columbia, South Carolina, 
were inscribed the words ‘‘Founder of the Missions to the 
Slaves.”’ 

C. C. Jones and William Capers were large slaveholders. 
As such they could advocate the Christianization of the 
slaves with far more weight than non-slaveholders or out- 
siders. The influence of Capers spread far and wide. We 
learn that some planters in Mississippi were at first afraid 
of missionary work among Negroes, but they changed when 
they heard of the good results obtained by Capers in South 
Carolina.*® 

In the minds of the religious leaders of the time, reli- 
gious instruction would have a double effect—it would make 
better masters and better slaves.** Religion was thus to 
have some very practical results. Under its influence planta- 
tion life and the entire institution of slavery would be re- 
constructed. With reference to the owner of slaves, the Rev- 
erend Mr. Jones felt that he must possess the spirit of re- 
ligion. Through religion the master would erect convenient 
and comfortable houses for the slaves while each house would 
have a small lot for a garden. On this plot of ground the 
slaves might plant vegetables for themselves and raise poul- 
try and hogs for their own use. 

Religion would also operate on the master in the direction 
of causing him to have proper clothing for the slaves and 
personal cleanliness as well. Slaves would and should have 
rewards as well as punishments. There would be just as 
little corporal punishment as possible. According to Jones, 
too, sins of all kinds should be watched by the master, not only 
wrongs done to him but among the slaves themselves. Curs- 
ing and swearing, lying and stealing, neglect of children, 
adultery, and fornication, all should come under the pur- 


* Harrison, op. cit., p. 283. 
* ™ Harrison, op. cit., p. 284. 
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view of the master. Finally, on this subject of the duties 
of the masters and the power which the Christian has to re- 
veal those duties, he said houses should be erected on all 
plantations for religious purposes. 

This ‘‘apostle to the colored people’’ also advised with 
respect to ministerial labor that the main reliance was upon 
the settled ministry although missionaries were greatly 
needed. The settled pastor might play the role of mission- 
ary by undertaking tours, and in like manner students in 
theological schools. In every congregation he advised am- 
ple sittings should be provided.*” To the Negro membership 
of such a mixed church preaching to it should take place at 
least once on the Sabbath. In towns and villages, prayer 
meetings or a lecture should be held every week by Christian 
workers, and likewise the same should prevail in the country 
on the plantation. In this whole scheme, the children should 
not be neglected. They should be collected and catechized. 
In all of these activities the Reverend Mr. Jones would have 
the white family present to participate in the religious exer- 
cises. 

Bishop William Meade of Virginia likewise took this 
question to heart. He advocated that servants always com- 
mune spiritually with the whites. In this matter, he felt 
that the bishop should set the example. As for himself, he 
wanted it known that whenever he came around among 
families, the servants (as he called them) must be present 
as well as the masters.** He further felt that this group 
should be called to the parlor once each day or at least once 
a week and have the word read to them. A Sabbath school 
should be formed on the premises. Finally, this leader re- 
commended that if the churches were not convenient for the 
servants, the gospel should be carried to their very doors, 
‘‘from house to house.”’ 

The foregoing views of the Reverend Mr. Jones and 


* Jones, Suggestions on the Religious Instruction of Negroes, p. 69-f. 
* Ibid., p. 31-f. 
* Tbid., pp. 118-119. 
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Bishop Meade were translated into action by themselves and 
to a great degree by others. The increasing body of litera- 
ture on the subject of the duties of masters and servants at 
this time and later would lead one to this conclusion. The 
meeting at Charleston, the indefatigable labor and guidance 
of the Reverend Mr. Jones, the pronouncements of the vari- 
ous religious organizations at this meeting, and after all 
what is just as important, the attitudes of the greatest plant- 
ers and political leaders of the South, all coming about the 
year 1845, would certainly augur well for a rich harvest of 
souls in the remaining years before emancipation. At the 
same time it remains to be seen how seriously the Southern 
slave interests took the suggestions of the eminent church 
leaders just mentioned. 


One other event, however, intervenes to add further stim- 
ulus to the evangelization of the Negroes. This was the 
schism which took place in the Methodist and Baptist 
churches in 1844, resulting from the agitation of the question 
of slavery. In the one case a Methodist Episcopal church, 
South, was established and in the other a Southern Baptist 
Convention. The separation of these two churches was an 
event of great moment because the large mass of Christians 
in the United States were then members of these bodies. The 
separation of these bodies had the effect of enabling each to 
be free and push its missionary efforts and spread the faith 
unhampered by any contrary notions of antislavery North- 
erners. The division only tended to emphasize the work of 
sending the gospel to the slaves.” 


The separation not only stimulated the evangelization of 
the Negroes but the churches increased their benevolent work 
in general in both North and South. The contributions for 
missionary purposes were greater than ever before. Dur- 
ing the first thirteen years of the existence of the Home Mis- 
sion Board of the Southern Convention, for instance seven 
times as much money was contributed as the same churches 
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had given through the American Baptist Home Mission 
Society the preceding thirteen years.” 

Upon the very first organization of the new Southern 
churches they at once took cognizance of the instruction of 
Negroes. The Home Mission Board of the Southern Baptist 
Convention was charged by the convention itself ‘‘to take 
all prudent measures for the religious instruction of our 
colored population.’’ This instruction was generally obeyed, 
for, starting in 1845 with about 200,000 Negro members, this 
church within the short space of fifteen years doubled its 
number by reaching 400,000 in 1860." 

Inasmuch as the Southern churches did not desire out- 
side help there came added responsibility. The Alabama 
Baptist Convention in 1846 ‘‘pledged its ministers and mem- 
bers to the use of ‘all reasonable diligence in their power, to 
improve the moral and religious condition of the slaves with- 
in their congregations and families’ and to recommend the 
same subject to ministers and Christians throughout the 
entire South.’’” 

In the Methodist church the separation had the effect 
of throwing all the work among the Negroes and most of that 
among the Indians into the Church, South. The Northern 
church was thereby left with only the inexpensive missionary 
work in Liberia and Brazil.** That the Methodist Church, 
South, seriously undertook to shoulder this responsibility 
we shall endeavor to point out. 

Viewed from another angle, the Southern churches by 
withdrawing to uphold slavery found themselves to a great 
degree under the ban of public opinion of the civilized 
world. In order to redeem themselves in the sight of the 
Chirstian world they reasoned that they must bring large 
numbers of the blacks into the churches and administer to 
their spiritual needs generally. 


” Putnam, Baptists and slavery; Newman, Baptist Church, p. 455. 

* Newman, Century of Baptist Achievement, p. 218. 
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V. THE TASK ACCOMPLISHED 


The story of the evangelization of the Negro race in the 
South in the remaining fifteen or more years before the Civil 
War is the same as before but only with greatly increased 
efforts. The story is the same for all denominations. The 
Presbyterians in South Carolina in 1845 reported that their 
churches were doing more than ever toward evangelization.” 
It was the policy of this branch of the Christian church es- 
pecially, beginning about 1845 to unite masters and servants 
in one charge, to establish in all the churches Sabbath Schools 
and encourage the same in households as well. Whatis more 
significant still it now became the policy of this church in 
South Carolina to open the field as far as possible to mission- 
aries duly qualified and employed.” 

The first distinct plantation missions among the Presby- 
terians in South Carolina, however, were not established 
until 1854." At this time they declared that the Methodists 
had been engaged in this particular service some twenty- 
five years. The Presbyterians at this same time were re- 
commending that a special fund be obtained for this pur- 
pose. Though thus late in establishing distinct missions with 
special functionaries for them, nearly all the ministers of 
this church could say that they devoted one-half of their 
time to preaching to the Negroes. In the year 1850, there 
were 136 Presbyterian churches in South Carolina,®* which 
represented 12 per cent of the total number of all churches in 
the state. All of these churches no doubt possessed Negro 
members. Certainly they had some opportunity for attend- 
ing public worship with the Presbyterians.” 

The stronghold of the Presbyterian church in South Caro- 
lina was in Abbeville, Chester, and other up-country dis- 
tricts where Negro slaves were relatively few in number. A 


* Meeting at Charleston, p. 70. 
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representative from this section could well report at the 
Charleston meeting that the blacks in that section were a 
part of the household. This situation in the Presbyterian 
church no doubt accounts for the late appearance of the plan- 
tation mission. This institution always found its greatest 
need in ‘‘low-country’’ South Carolina where until the last 
the average slave-holding was twice as great as the other 
section.” 

As to numbers the Protestant Episcopal church in South 
Carolina held a position inferior to the Presbyterians. The 
number of churches in the State in 1850 was 72 or 6 per cent 
of the total number of all churches. The Society for the Ad- 
vancement of Christianity in South Carolina, which we noted 
in an earlier period, in 1847, was maintaining thirteen mis- 
sionaries in various parts of the State. Only one of them, 
however, was devoting his time exclusively to the Negroes.” 
By 1859, the number of Missionaries in this society had in- 
creased to eighteen with one or two devoted exclusively to 
the slaves. One of these could report in 1859 that he had 
eighteen plantations in his charge with 1,550 slaves.” This 
missionary like those of all the churches and the clergy 
generally performed the ceremonies of marriage, baptism, 
and burial. All of the missionaries of this society, though 
not sent exclusively to the blacks, always embraced these 
people in their ministrations. 

The Society for the Advancement of Christianity in 
South Carolina, it is to be noticed, however, tells only a part 
of the story of the labors of the Episcopal Church. Co-ex- 
tensive with it was the general convention of the sect 
with the great body of the clergy of the church proper. This 
convention in 1859 could report fifty chapels for Negroes on 
plantations and that many planters employing mission- 
aries or catechists. “ In this church some candidates for Holy 
Orders were looking forward to this special work. In one 

™ Meeting at Charleston, p. 24. 
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parish alone there were thirteen chapels for Negroes."* The 
Episcopal church had recovered from its lethargy of an ear- 
lier period. This church was now not only willing but anxi- 
ous that their servants should serve God and that even ac- 
cording to the Episcopal system.” 

As already indicated above, the religious instruction of 
the Negro was not a thing conducted exclusively by the sev- 
eral denominations. Very often an individual planter or a 
group of planters employed missionaries to work among 
their slaves. Such a master himself may or may not have 
been a Christian. Again under such an arrangement, it made 
no difference to the planter what might be the particular re- 
ligious affiliation of the missionary. 

The plan of R. F. W. Allston in the parish of Prince 
George, Georgetown, illustrates the method of the planters 
of this time. In this particular parish in 1845 there were 
13,000 slaves, a number which exceeded that of the whites 
about 10 to 1. Out of this number about 300 were attached 
to the Episcopal church while with the Methodists there 
were about 3,200, and about 1,500 with the Baptists. All- 
ston himself was an Episcopalian but maintained on his 
plantation a place of worship open to all denominations. 
He reported that the Methodist minister preached to his 
slaves every alternate Sabbath and catechized about fifty 
children. By the rules of his plantation both Methodists and 
Baptists held prayer meetings at given houses, each twice in 
the week, besides Sunday when they met, prayed, and sang 
together.” 

The religious instruction of Negroes as we have shown 
claimed the attention of men high in the political circles of 
South Carolina and the nation. Officials of States were at- 
tracted. Governor Aiken, of South Carolina, showed his 
concern in this matter by building a chapel on Jehosse Island 
for the worship of his blacks. This chapel had a portico, 
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bell, and a regular sexton. This edifice was usually crowded 
with the blacks with a small place only reserved for the 
whites.” Planters and statesmen of South Carolina who 
purchased plantations in other States carried their Negro 
religious program with them to the new section. Wade 
Hampton is a case in point. Upon going to Mississippi, he 
immediately applied to the Methodist Conference for a mis- 
sionary to his plantation.” The same was true of H. R. W. 
Hill of New Orleans, who owned a number of slaves in 
Mississippi. Both of these men demanded competent mis- 
sionaries. 

The German Lutherans in the district of Lexington were 
a conservative group as regards the institutions of the South, 
but they were slaveholders. Among them a large number of 
Negroes were attending one church at Sandy Run while twen- 
ty such persons were actually members.” In the village of 
Lexington a large number of slaves were taught by the theo- 
logical students of the Luthern Seminary. 

The Baptists and Methodists in South Carolina, as else- 
where attained the greatest success in winning Negroes as 
was true also of the white race. The Baptists of the State 
appear to have had their greatest success in the counties ly- 
ing along the Savannah River. Much of the territory was 
comprehended in the Savannah River Association. A fair 
sample of Baptist activity in the State is to be seen in the 
town of Beaufort. In 1857 the white minister of the church 
there reported that he had baptized during this year 565 per- 
sons, all Negroes but eight. This addition brought the total 
membership to 3,511. Of this number only 180 were white.” 
We are told that this membership was so large and so well 
attended that the communion service of their church occupied 
three hours. The Baptist church in Beaufort was then the 
largest in South Carolina if not the largest in the entire 
South. 
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In the Methodist church the system of plantation mis- 
sions inaugurated by Bishop Capers continued with still 
greater success and more far-reaching activities. These ef- 
forts in general were distinguished by increased zeal rather 
than abatement of interest. Taking the South at large, this 
church could boast that in their missions they were teaching 
a larger number of Africans than all the other churches com- 
bined.*° Whereas there were in South Carolina in 1846, 14 
missions, 210 plantations served by 22 missionaries with a 
membership of 8,723 adults, in 1860 these statistics in some 
respects had doubled. There were then 33 missions served 
by 38 missionaries.™ 

No discussion of the religious movement in South Caro- 
lina can be complete without some special reference to the 
metropolis and mecca of the State—Charleston. Here dur- 
ing the decade of the 1850’s there were about thirty churches. 
Negro membership in thee churches as we shall see, excelled 
the whites while this latter class apparently exercised the 
greatest solicitude that the Negroes should become church 
members. 

Among the several churches the activity of the Presbyte- 
rians was perhaps the most outstanding, if not spectacular. 
Starting in 1850 with less than 50 Negro members in the three 
Presbyterian churches, in the year 1859, this sect increased 
its membership to 570. By this later date two separate Negro 
churches were created by the funds and under the direction 
of the master class. For this action there came preachments 
in abundance from the leaders in church and state emphasiz- 
ing the importance of this work. Back in 1845 the statement 
was made that God demands it. ‘‘We can anticipate nothing 
but his displeasure if we neglect it.’’*? At this same time 
also the idea was advanced that the religious instructions of 
the Negro was the great duty and the settled policy of the 
South. Coming directly from a committee of Presbyterians 
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in Charleston we have the statement that the servant class 
‘‘must be supplied with God’s word as they are supplied 
with their daily bread—by the hands of their masters.’’** 

Interest in the welfare of the Negro population among 
the Presbyterians of Charleston centered around the Rev- 
erend John B. Adger. In 1847 this leader gathered a group 
of slaves in the basement of the Second Presbyterian Church. 
He inaugurated a movement to erect a separate edifice for 
this group because of the crowded conditions in all of the 
churches. At the same time it came to the notice of many 
of the church people of Charleston that the space reserved 
in their galleries for the servant group was not sufficient to 
accommodate the growing number. One Episcopal worker in 
this cause estimated that of the 20,000 or more blacks in the 
city of Charleston only 5,000 could be accommodated in the 
white churches.** Something must be done then to relieve 
this condition. Adger encountered some opposition in his 
program, but after three years of discussion and preparation 
his building was completed in 1850. 

The well-known figure, the Reverend James H. Thornwell, 
‘‘the John C. Calhoun of the church,’’ preached the sermon 
of dedication for this building. His discourse on the rights 
and duties of masters was taken from the text in Colossians, 
‘‘Masters, give unto your servants that which is just and 
equal, knowing that ye also have a master in Heaven.’’* 
This church was erected at a cost of $7,700. 

Within the course of eight years this house of worship 
was crowded out. A second church primarily for the Negro 
population was thereupon undertaken by the white Presby- 
terians of Charleston® at a cost of $25,000. This edifice was 
the largest of all the churches in Charleston and was filled 
Sabbath after Sabbath. It took the name of Zion and began 
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operation with 48 whites and 300 Negro members.*’ The 
gallery of this church, in this instance, was occupied by the 
few whites. It is said that on every Sunday afternoon one 
thousand Negroes attended this church. It was presided 
over by the Reverend John L. Girardeau who preached to 
the blacks here and elsewhere for nine years. 

The experience of the Presbyterian church in Charles- 
ton was largely the experience of all denominations. The 
Episcopal organization built a special church for Negroes 
called Calvary. As to numbers of Negro members, the 
Methodist church in Charleston eclipsed all others. From 
the beginning of Methodism in Charleston until the Civil 
War the membership of the servant class outnumbered the 
whites five and six to one. The largest membership was to 
be seen in the Trinity church where in 1853, there were 1,824 
Negro members as against 299 whites.** By 1860 the number 
of Negro Methodists in Charleston was not less than 6,000. 
We have here an astonishing situation where about one per- 
son out of every four of the Negro element in Charleston was 
a Methodist. 

The plantation mission work of the several churches was 
beset with its problem of administration, finance, and person- 
nel. One need, in many cases, was concentration. Among 
the Methodists the missionary in some cases had to preach 
on separate plantations, making it necessary to preach five 
or six times in oneday. The solution of the difficulty here, of 
course, was that the slaves should be brought together in one 
house of worship. A fault in the missionaries themselves 
was that they were often young and inexperienced men.” 
The feeling arose that the bishop of the church should not 
send men to these missions because they were fit for no other 
work. The work called for men of intelligence and prudence 
‘‘who love souls more than ease and self indulgence.’’* 


“ Halls & Mills, Presbyterian church in S.C., p. 43. 
* Minutes, M. Z. Church, South, 1853. 

™ Deems, Annals of Methodism, p. 201. 

* Tbid., p. 192. 
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On the score of financial support for the missions and 
other phases of Negro evangelization there was the usual 
story of a shortage. In 1856 in the South Carolina confer- 
ence, for instance, while only $5,716 was contributed for the 
missions to the slaves $16,000 was expended. Because of 
inadequate support only one misionary among the Episco- 
palians in the Society for the Advancement of Christianity 
in South Carolina could be sent to the blacks.” 

Any shortage in the funds of the several societies, on the 
other hand, was often made up by the planters themselves. 
In the low country of South Carolina the mission fields at 
times were largely self-sustaining.” Regardless of difficul- 
ties in securing funds of the sources of income the South 
Carolina Conference of the Methodist Church spent a larger 
sum of money than any other organization in the South. 

From 1829 to 1865, since the work continued during the 
war as well, a period of thirty-six years, this conference 
spent in round numbers $400,000 on their Negro mission 
work alone,” making an average of about $11,000 a year. 
Viewing the South as a whole and all the mission interests 
of the Methodist Episcopal Church, South, their contribu- 
tions grew from about $80,000 in 1845 to $236,000 in 1861.*° 
This large increase in the contributions of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church, South, and the doubling of these planta- 
tion missions justifies the conclusion already made that the 
period of fifteen years before the war was one of unabated 
zeal and interest. 

Oral instructions by means of catechisms as we have al- 
ready noted was the rule of the day in about all of the South 
during this period. Notwithstanding this one common gen- 
eral method the several churches differed in some details. 
Although the appeal made was fundamentally to the memory 


*Deems, Annals of Methodism, p. 201. 

* P. E. Society Report (1847), p. 6. 

* Harrison, op. cit., p. 238. 

” Ibid., pp. 311-312. 

” Methodist Quarterly Review, XVITI, p. 431. 
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an element of intelligence in varying degrees might be in- 
jected. 


Of all the churches the Episcopal system made the great- 
est demand for intellectual power and response. They said 
that almost all the Negroes were in reach of some kind of 
religious exercise ‘‘but most of it is excitement being oc- 
cupied entirely with the feelings.’’®’ They reasoned that 
their liturgy and catechism were just the materials to give 
sound religious instruction such as the Negroes could hold 
upon and retain. 


The Episcopal church not only felt that their service 
manuals were the best from the intellectual point of view, but 
what was more important it was the kind to inject an element 
of social restraint. They said that no Episcopal Negroes 
were connected with the attempted Denmark Vesey insurrec- 
tion of 1822 because colored leaders in this church were not 
permitted to exhort, use extemporary prayer, or other non- 
sense of any kind.** To the very end the Episcopalians 
claimed that their prayer book needed only to be explained 
and taught orally and familiarly and the slaves even on the 
plantation would delight in it.® 

Intelligent instruction was also emphasized in the Pres- 
byterian church. These leaders said the greatest attention 
should be paid to the youth. With the adults this aim should 
be, not to excite them but to instruct them.*® The pastor of 
the church on Edisto Island had his applicants for member- 
ship to assemble one hour before the regular service. At 
this time they were orally taught through Jones’ catechism 
along with questions of a practical and experimental nature. 
This sort of exercise was followed a year or more’ at the 
end of which time the candidates were considered thoroughly 
instructed. 


* Jones, Suggestion on Religious Instruction, pp. 120-121. 
" Gadsden, Life of Dehon, p. 205. 

* Southern Presbyterian Review, Vol. III p. 92. 

* Ibid., Vol. I, p. 140. 

*” Ibid., Vol. VIII, p. 12. 
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The reference here by these intellectual churches to ex- 
citement and extemporaneous prayer was no doubt pointed 
especially at the Baptist church. In this denomination the 
teaching function was the least emphasized and there was 
the greatest freedom of worship. There were more Negro 
exhorters in this church than in any other and at the same 
time more Negro churches in this denomination than all the 
others combined.*™ 

Religious concern here, however, is not only to be evalua- 
ted in terms of church memberships only.’* By the decade of 
1850 especially we have the testimony that the masters were 
willing to instruct their servants at home and regarded such 
as their duty."% A growing thought of the day, as expressed 
by one Baptist minister, was that religion appears in its best 
form when ‘‘rich and poor, bond and free, meet together un- 
der a common Father.’’*** Thornwell contended that the 
‘‘Negro is of one blood with ourselves.’’ He argued that 
slavery is a part of the curse which sin introduced into the 
world and stood in relation to Christianity as poverty, sick- 
ness, disease, and death. 

The content of sermons given under the slavery régime 
was often as follows: This ‘‘world is a sorrowful place; not 
one of us ever saw the man yet that had no sorrow, that had 
no sickness, no hard, painful work.’’ Furthermore, ‘‘this is 
a world of misery’’ and ‘‘a world of toil.’’ Under all of 
these difficulties the slave is advised notwithstanding to be 
humble, holy, prayerful, and patient. ‘‘Vexation, disap- 
pointment, and sorrow come upon everybody.’’?” 

All told, the Southerners in the last years of the slavery 
period in American history could point with pride to their 
religious efforts with their black population. They stood 

1 Meeting at Charleston, p. 70. 

The writings of most of these leaders show an appreciation of this point 
of view. 

“* Southern Presbyterian Review, Vol. 8, p. 15. 

™ MeTyeire, op. cit., p. 38. 

* Dickson, Plantation Sermons, p. 129 f. 
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prepared to face the world in what they had done. Ks- 
pecially as regards the Northern abolitionists their successes 
offered an excellent argument to hurl back at them. It was 
the proud boast of Southerners that they had converted more 
persons of the African race to Christianity on southern soil 
than in all of the mission fields outside of the United States. 
Indeed they claimed that the converts to Christianity outside 
the United States were 200,000 less than those in the slave 
States.’ The further claim made was that the Negro mem- 
bership in the slave States was nearly ten times greater in 
number than the converts in all of the foreign missions of all 
the American Protestant churches, and almost double that of 
the whole number of converts in the heathen missions under 
the care of Protestant Christianity. 

South Carolina among the Southern States amply con- 
tributed its quota to these good results. The membership in 
the Methodist Church of the South Carolina conference in 
1860 was 49,774 Negroes as against 39,935 whites. Deducting 
a certain proportion for those members of the South Caro- 
lina conference who were embraced in the State of North 
Carolina, we find that the Negro Methodists in this State 
actually embraced about ten per cent of its total Ne- 
gro population. At the very end (1859) this conference 
by resolution was recommending to all of their people and 
their preachers especially those stationed in towns and cities 
‘‘that they appropriate Sunday afternoon, as far as practic- 
able to the religious instruction of the colored people.’’*”’ 
Both for numbers and efficiency of instruction the Methodist 
Church in South Carolina excelled all others. No other 
church so completely worked out a system of plantation 
missions. In the decade of 1850 one-fourth of the total 
Negro membership of the State was embraced in the planta- 
tion missions.’® 

In the Presbyterian church of South Carolina as a whole, 


** Christy, Pulpit Politics, p. 621. 
™ Shipp, op. cit., p. 463. 
1 Thid., pp. 459, 605. 
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large results are also shown, particularly in the last decade 
before the war. In 1850 this group had 105 Negro members 
only while in 1859 there were 5,009 such communicants.*” In 
the presbytery of Charleston the Negroes actually exceeded 
the whites two to one. The Episcopal church, relatively 
speaking, shows even greater results. Whereas in many 
Southern States the Negro membership in this church was 
very small, South Carolina in 1860 had practically one-half 
of its total membership of 6,162 consisting of Negroes. 

Among the Baptist there were in South Carolina in 1860 
about seventeen associations. Three of these, the Welsh 
Neck, Savannah River, and Charleston, all situated in the 
‘‘low country,’’ contained one-half the numerical strength 
of the entire State.’”® In all three of these the Negro mem- 
bership was greater than the white. With a total member- 
ship of about 50,000 in 1860 not less than 30,000 of these were 
Negroes. 

The combined Negro membership of the four major de- 
nominations in South Carolina was no less than 85,000, a 
figure which represents about twenty per cent of the total 
Negro population of the State just before the Civil War. 
Thus one person out of every five of the Negro population 
was a church member. Church membership, as already in- 
dicated, however, tells only a part of the story. In the Metho- 
dist Church alone in 1860 there were about 4,000 children 
under catechetical instruction. The other churches likewise 
carried a proportionate roll of children under instruction. 

With all of these facts and figures in mind the conclusion 
is inescapable that practically all of the Negro population 
of South Carolina just prior to the war was under some 
degree of religious instruction and influence. Such instruc- 
tion, as we have seen, was coming directly or indirectly from 
the members of the dominant race. The general prevalence 
of religious instruction would in turn substantiate the state- 


1” Minutes, General Assembly Presbyterian church. 
“° Benedict, History of Baptists (1848 ed.), p. 711. 
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ment sometimes made that South Carolina just before the 
Civil War was fairly dotted with Negro chapels. 


VI. POSITION AND FUNCTION OF THE NEGRO 


Our discussion to this point has shown the Negro him- 
self only in a passive role. Under slavery and the rigid po- 
lice control system of South Carolina he could scarcely as- 
sume any other position. In matters of religious worship, 
however, there had to be some loosening of the bonds of 
slavery. 

Furthermore, in order to introduce any scheme of char- 
acter reform it became necessary that the recipients of in- 
struction also be permitted to participate in it. There thus 
arose in all parts of the South a host of assistants who car- 
ried such names as helpers or watchmen. Besides assisting 
the white workers in this sense there also developed a large 
number of preachers or exhorters who in some churches 
might freely exercise their gifts. In private worship, of 
course, the servants as well as masters might be freely called 
on or volunteer to pray and sing. 

To look further into this question, the various leaders 
among the master class frankly said that the field of religious 
instruction for a community was entirely too big for any one 
white pastor to cover.’ Suggestions were made that 
there should be a leader or watchman among the Negroes on 
every plantation with two or three helpers to assist such 
a leader. These combined assistants would in turn be or- 
ganized into a class and taught. On stated occasions these 
helpers would make reports to their superior officer. Such 
a scheme was actually worked out in the Negro Presbyterian 
church of Charleston as well as other places. 

Generally speaking, however, the Presbyterian and Epis- 
copal churches were slow to allow the Negroes any freedom 
of worship. The liturgical form of worship in the Episcopal 
church would preclude any such activity. In the more demo- 
cratic Methodist church the Negroes were brought under 

™ Southern Presbyterian Review, Vol. VIII, pp. 6-8. 
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much the same regulations as the white members. They 
served as class leaders and exhorters and also acted on cases 
of discipline.*” 

Freedom there was in the Methodist church, but among 
the Baptists there was still more. With the complete absence 
of a ritualistic service, and with white ministers who were 
perhaps nearest the slave in literary standing and with the 
emotional display and fervor in their preaching, the Negroes 
found the Baptist church very congenial. 

The duties of the helpers on plantations were to conduct 
evening prayers among the slaves, assist church members 
by warnings, reproofs, and exhortations of a private nature, 
heal breaches, report cases of delinquency to the church, see 
that children be taught their prayers, and that everybody at- 
tended worship. Furthermore, it was their business to visit 
the sick and bury the dead, and sometimes even to perform 
marriage ceremonies.”* 

Such duties as these, no doubt, were hardly performed at 
all places. There was in reality much sentiment against this 
extent of Negro activity.“* Throughout the South in the 
latter half of the thirty years prior to the Civil War, how- 
ever, there was no question as to the wisdom of the religious 
instruction of the Negro. There was though a demand 
everywhere that such instruction should be ‘‘sound’’ in- 
struction.” ‘‘Soundness’’ with some Southern church 
people meant intelligent learning; with all of them it meant 
an emphasis on any phase of the Scriptures and religion 
which would keep Negroes contented with their station in 
life. 

An admirable scheme for the assistance of Negroes was 
worked out by the pastor of the Baptist church in Columbia. 
In this church in 1845 there were 372 colored communicants. 
The pastor here had in operation a plan whereby two li- 

2 Jones, Religious Instruction, p. 93. 

™ Jones, Suggestions, p. 49. 


“4 Tbhid., p. 47. 
™ Southern Presbyterian Review, Vol. I, No. 3, p. 111. 
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censed preachers of the slave group, members of his church, 
labored in the town of Columbia and four others were sta- 
tioned at the various plantations in the surrounding terri- 
tory. Along side these preachers there were three watch- 
men in town and one on each plantation. Once in three 
months the white pastor with the consent of the owners vis- 
ited these various fields worked by his Negro lieutenants. 
On such occasions he preached and exercised general over- 
sight over the territory covered by such persons.*** 

Negroes had the opportunity to be active in this religious 
work partly because of the strong disciplinary character of 
most American churches at that time. Christians were sup- 
posed to walk the straight and narrow path while any back- 
sliding which might take place was ever under the observa- 
tion of some watchman. The Baptist church was especially 
strict over its Negro membership. Deacons were, therefore, 
appointed from among the Negroes to make reports of dis- 
orderly conduct.*** Immediately upon conversion, one ob- 
server reports, the slaves readily gave up their banjos, fid- 
dles, double-shuffle, and breakdown."** 

Under the slavery régime the vast rank and file of Negro 
slaves were totally illiterate. By custom and by law they 
were not expected to be otherwise. Here and there, however, 
particularly in the ‘‘up-country’’ section of South Carolina 
where the contact of master and slave was frequent, were 
found Negroes who could read. Such persons were pressed 
into service by their white leaders. At Yorkville those for- 
tunate Negroes who had received some instruction in reading 
were able to keep up family worship.’” In the adjoining 
district of Chester in 1845, 213 Negroes belonged to masters 
of the Reformed Presbyterian church. Of this number 
twenty-three were church members; twenty-two could read 
while probably two-thirds of the entire number were making 


us Meeting at Charleston, p. 31. 

ut Tbid., p. 31. 

“8 Hundley, Social Relations, p. 349. 
u® Meeting at Charleston, p. 23. 
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attempts at spelling and reading.’*® Though in this instance 
there was no leadership given in the church itself to any 
one of this particular group, the catechetical instruction un- 
dertaken was no doubt made easier than elsewhere. 

In the district of Georgetown an Episcopal missionary 
found Negroes who could read. This worker had ten planta- 
tions under his charge and on these he made use of the liter- 
ate Negroes. They were used to teach the children the 
church catechism and the responsive parts of the liturgy. 
The missionary himself came in behind his assistants and 
gave time to explain that which had already been committed 
to memory.’ 


Vil. EVALUATION AND CONCLUSIONS 


The general value of the thirty years of Negro religious 
instruction in South Carolina and the slave States at large 
may be summed up in one significant statement made at the 
meeting in Charleston—‘‘The deeper the piety of the slave, 
the more valuable is he in every sense of the word.’’ One 
element of value in this piety took the form that ‘‘Christian- 
ity truly taught and sincerely cherished can not fail to ren- 
der the slave population more tranquil and happy.’’**” Ex- 
pressed again, ‘‘the gospel instead of becoming a means of 
creating trouble and strife is the best means to preserve 
peace and good conduct.”’ 

The South lived in constant fear of slave uprisings. Re- 
ligion, therefore, became the antidote to prevent the insur- 
rections of slaves. Again and again the religious leaders 
of South Carolina claimed that the Denmark Vesey plot of 
1822 in Charleston and the Nat Turner uprising in Virginia 
in 1831 were due not to religion on the part of the insurrec- 
tionists but to a lack of it.1** Nat Turner, they said, was a 
man sailing under the color of religion. Just as today some 

™” Meeting at Charleston, pp. 36-37. 

™ Ibid., pp. 36-37. 

™ South Vindicated, p. 71. 


™ Harrison, op. cit., p. 114; Furman, Exposition of the Views of the Bap- 
tists, pp. 16-17. 
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colleges boast that none of their graduates have ever gone to 
prison in the same way about all of the religious sects of the 
time claimed that none of the Negroes brought up under 
them were connected with these plots. It is to be observed 
that after the Nat Turner insurrection of 1831 no further 
disturbance of a serious or similar nature took place in the 
South. The religious instruction of the Negro as discussed 
in this paper we set down then as a contributing factor to 
this condition. From this point of view Southern religion- 
ists were eminently successful. 

Another aim in this movement, as previously shown, was 
to improve the moral character of the slaves. The Reverend 
C. C. Jones, as we have noticed, was especially insistent on 
this point. This matter comprised one of the items in the 
questionnaire to the planters for the meeting in Charleston. 
In the majority of cases on this occasion the planters felt 
that religious efforts had resulted in a higher type of every 
day living with the slaves. This phase of the whole situa- 
tion, however, is very difficult to judge because the institution 
of slavery itself in many ways tended to weaken the dictates 
of moral law. The breaking up of the matrimonial alliances, 
for example, many clergymen confessed was the chief stum- 
bling block to the Christianity of the slave.’** ‘‘What God 
hath joined together, let no man put asunder’’ was a scrip- 
tural injunction which embarrassed the serious-minded 
leaders of the time.’* The separation of slave man and wife 
was often effected by the master and not the contracting 
parties themselves. 

Notwithstanding the constant temptation to sexual ir- 
regularity as involved in slavery many of the advocates of 
religious instruction boldly struck at this and other evils. 
Centering around the year 1850 and later were published 
books and pamphlets on the duties of masters and ser- 
vants, which would place the relationship of these two 
elements on the highest moral basis possible. EHar- 


™ McTyeire, Masters and Servants, p. 21. 
% Southern Presbyterian Review, Vol. VIII, pp. 15-17. 
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nestness in this matter is to be seen in the fact that 
ecclesiastical conventions were offering prizes for the best 
essays on the duties of masters and servants. On 
the question of the breaking up of slave families one South 
Carolina writer reported that public sentiment was crystaliz- 
ing against separation. Some were saying that laws ought to 
be passed to prevent the separation of husband and wife 
at a greater distance than ten miles, while the Governor of 
Alabama shortly before the war actually recommended a 
law to this effect.** 

This study has shown that the great strides in religious 
instruction were made in the decade preceding the Civil War. 
This activity can not be separated from the other events and 
interests of the time. The South in these years was pulling 
politically farther and farther away from the North, and in 
so doing it was building up a new civilization for itself. This 
new civilization in turn was founded on an improved agri- 
culture in the South or certainly a rise in the price of the 
staple crops of the region—tobacco and cotton. This period 
was also characterized by a new industry in which Negro 
slaves would serve and did serve as laborers.’” Along with 
these changes and advances went the common school revival 
of these same years. In short, to have a new South, there 
must be a new slavery. This slavery would be placed on a 
patriarchal basis in order to get rid of the system wherein 
human beings would be debased to the level of beasts. <A 
fundamental factor or aspect in this new slavery was reli- 
gious instruction. This study may or may not have proven 
that as a result of the religious campaign described here Ne- 
gro slavery took a turn for the better; it would however in- 
dicate that this subject offers a fertile field for historical 
investigation. 

Human bondage is repugnant to the social ethics of the 
civilized world of today. Slavery viewed historically, how- 
ever, shows good results as well as evil. The campaign of 


% Southern Presbyterian Review, Vol. VIII, pp. 275-276. 
* Wesley, Negro labor in the U. S., chapter I. 
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religious instruction for the Negro as conducted by Souther- 
ners certainly did not carry with it, as we have shown, any 
scheme of emancipation for this race. At the same time 
when emancipation came in spite of these Southerners, the 
Negroes took over bodily the theology, organization, and 
worship of the white church under slavery and made there- 
from their most successful institution since emancipation— 
the independent Negro church. 
Luter P. Jackson 
Virginia State College 
Petersburg, Virgina 


























DOCUMENTS 


The Honourable Mr. Justice Riddell, Justice of Appeal, 
Ontario, sends us the following information, which is inter- 
esting as indicating some of the difficulties Negro refugees 
had to endure even in that land of freedom for the fugitive, 
Upper Canada, a hundred years ago. Itis to be remembered 
that there were still Negro Slaves in Upper Canada at that 
time, although any Slave entering from another country, 
became immediately free. 


A PETITION 


The following appears in the Kingston Gazette and Re- 
ligious Advocate, of Kingston, Upper Canada, July 25, 1828: 

‘*F'rom the Ancaster Gazette. 

‘‘THE following petition to His Excellency, the Lt. Governor, 
was prepared at a meeting of the people of colour, lately held in this 
village: 

To His Excellency Sir Peregrine Maitland, Knight Commander of 
the Most Honourable Military Order of the Bath, Lieutenant 
Governor of the Province of Upper Canada, and Major General 
Commanding His Majesty’s Forces therein, etc., etc., ete. 

The petition of the under-named people of colour, residing in 
different parts of the province, humbly sheweth, that your petitioners 
duly appreciate the excellent constitution of the province, and 
anxiously desire to enjoy more fully the many privileges it confers, 
and from which they are in their present situation, in a great meas- 
ure excluded. One of the many, and perhaps the greatest disadvant- 
age under which they labour, is the want of means of educating their 
children—which desirable object they fondly cherish the hopes of 
being able to accomplish, should they be formed into a settlement, 
where they could combine and unite their means and exertions for 
so laudable a purpose as that of securing to their posterity the means 
of obtaining a moral and religious education, with all its happy 
consequences ; and that it will be the means of preventing the system 
of kidnapping which is now carried on through his Majesty’s prov- 
inces by the Georgia and Virginia kidnappers from the southern 
states of America; a recent instance of which your petitioners beg 
leave to mention to your Excellency. In the month of April last, a 
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black man by the name of James Smith, in the Employ of Mr. R. M. 
Long of Clinton, was seized in his bed, in the night, by a band of 
slave-holding ruffians from the south, and conveyed across the 
Niagara River, gagged and pinioned. 

He was kept concealed in some barrack while the Virginia kid- 
napper was making arrangements for proceeding onwards with his 
captive; but very fortunately the poor man made his escape, and 
after lying concealed for 48 hours without fire or food actually swam 
the Niagara River in the night, and thus secured his retreat. The 
poor fellow landed at the fishing ground on this shore, and was first 
discovered by a party of fishermen, buffetting the chilly element 
nearly exhausted. He states that some of the party who seized him 
were disguised, and are supposed to be Canadians bribed for the 
disgraceful purpose. Last summer (1827) there was another poor 
man taken from this province, by the Kentucky or Virginia kid- 
nappers, and carried into slavery, which is a violation of the glorious 
laws of this province; and it is disgraceful to the free and inde- 
pendent state of New York after ridding herself from the curse of 
slavery, that kidnapping can be carried on from this province 
through her. Your petitioners are of opinion, could they but unite 
themselves together into a township, it would prevent kidnapping, 
and we could become useful to our King and country. We know that 
his Majesty’s government have given us land on Lake Simcoe, but 
there are many disadvantages which prevent us from getting to that 
place. To mention them would be to make this petition far too long. 
Your petitioners therefore humbly pray, that your Excellency will 
be so graciously kind as to grant to your petitioners—contiguous to 
the main road leading from Burlington to Lake Huron—such portion 
of the waste lands of the Crown, as to your Excellency shall seem 
meet, on which to establish a settlement of coloured people, and your 
petitioners as in duty bound will ever pray. 


(Signed by two hundred coloured persons. ) 


N.B. The people of colour in different parts of the province, are 
requested to unite with the promotors of this undertaking, and 
affix their signatures to the printed petitions, which will be for- 
warded to the different districts for that purpose. 

Ancaster, June 18, 1828., 


Editors of the other Provincial papers are requested to give the 
above an insertion. 


























BOOK REVIEWS 


The Tragic Era. By Cuaupe G. Bowers. (Cambridge: Houghton 

Mifflin Company. 1929. Pp. XXIV, 567.) 

Of this book the thinking element will take little notice, because 
it is downright propaganda in the interest of the defeated oppo- 
nents of Congressional reconstruction. Social and economic causes 
with their effects are ignored in this volume. The book is written by 
an historically untrained politician with a cause to advance or an ax 
to grind. His actors of the post bellum drama were drawn largely 
from that partisan group to which the author is inalterably opposed, 
and from their antagonists whom he considers a saner class playing a 
more desirable réle of statecraft. He would have the neglected lights 
of the opposition brought forward and displayed to greater effect. 

To use his own words, ‘‘Others, who played conspicuous parts, 
but have been denied the historical recognition due them, are intro- 
duced and shown in action. Thus the able leaders of the minority 
in Congress are given fuller treatment than has been fashionable, 
since they represented more Americans, North and South, than 
the leaders of the Radical majority, and were nearer right on the 
issues of reconstruction. Thus, too, the brilliant and colourful 
leaders and spokesmen of the South are given their proper place in 
the dramatic struggle for the preservation of Southern civilization 
and the redemption of their people.’’ 

According to this author, then, it was un-American for Thaddeus 
Stevens and Charles Sumner to oppose the policy of Andrew John- 
son who supported the Southern ‘‘black codes’’ by which in 1865 
and 1866 the Negroes were reduced to a state as deplorable as slavery 
itself. It was un-American to give these Negroes the protection of 
the ballot by which their re-enslavement was prevented. The un- 
doing of the reconstruction to the extent of depriving the Negroes 
of the ballot and making their status that of peons in the South 
is, therefore, equitable and just. According to Mr. Bowers, Andrew 
Johnson fought the bravest battle for constitutional liberty and for 
the preservation of our institutions. He tries to make him the suc- 
cessor to Lincoln, who, like the Tennessean, was also detested by the 
leading reconstructionists. Lineoln’s death, therefore, was a sad 
calamity, for if he had lived the Negro would have been immediately 
reduced to peonage without going through the eight or ten years 
of experimental citizenship. 
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From the point of view of the historian the book is without any 
particular value. With the exception of excerpts from a few new 
sources of varying value the book contains no facts which have local 
or national significance ; and most of the facts presented are inten- 
tionally distorted. What the author has to say has been published 
already in scores of books produced by propagandists. Interna- 
tionally this work can serve only to discredit the nation. The 
author deserves credit for digging up many instances of vice, greed, 
and plunder, which he has given a sort of romantic treatment to 
please the biased and ignorant delvers into the questionable acts of 
public careers. All of the friends of democracy must be condemned 
because of their efforts to destroy aristocracy. With such treatment 
of history sane people will hardly agree. While Charles Sumner and 
Thaddeus Stevens made mistakes which require exposure they should 
at the same time be lauded for assisting in the preservation of the 
Union, for the defense of that flag at which most of the author’s ideal 
Americans shot at for four years. 

With the efficient advertising machinery now behind this book, 
it will probably have a large circulation among the gullible of our 
population. The teaching of history, too, will be rendered more 
difficult by the sinister influence of such a work written for notoriety 
and published to exploit the uninformed. Only a few citizens have 
given sufficient attention to history to distinguish between truth 
and error. Not many have the judgment to see that a book like this 
is merely a collection of facts in the interest of a well worked out 
program to change public opinion for selfish or partisan purposes. 
Most of the questionable deeds to which the author refers may be 
paralleled by such actions from the very men of the opposite party 
whom he hereby tries to whitewash and immortalize as exponents of 
good government. The author has enough knowledge of human weak- 
ness, however, to know that in the present state of race hate any book 
exposing merely the faults of a statesman who favored the eleva- 
tion of a Negro to a higher status will now prove to be immensely 
popular. 

Either the insincerity or the ignorance of the author is evident 
from the very choice of era to be treated. Every historian knows 
that any post bellum period is usually characterized by corruption 
and vice, and there have been other administrations much worse 
than that which he depicts. Why go back to the reconstruction to 
seek the fugitive eseaping from fraud and graft? The restored aris- 
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tocratic governments following the reconstruction era were as cor- 
rupt as those which they succeeded. Two of their State treasurers 
defaulted. Furthermore, no nation has witnessed more corruption 
than what started during the Wilson administration and continued 
into that of Harding. There has not been in our history any period 
of more vice and moral turpitude than the last mentioned. The 
book is further spoiled by delving into such gossip or scandal as 
the relations of Thaddeus Stevens with a woman of color. To 
go into the moral life of men, who now being dead cannot defend 
themselves and air reports which may or may not be true, is an evi- 
dence of cowardice rather than of historical insight. The author 
could just as easily have written similar things about George Wash- 
ington, Thomas Jefferson, Grover Cleveland, and Woodrow Wilson. 
None of these men were angels, and nobody expects any man to be 
one. These men had much more good than evil to their credit, how- 
ever, and for that reason we accord them a place among those who 
served well. 


What the Negro Thinks. By Ropert Russa Moton. (New York: 
Doubleday Doran Company, 1929. Pp. XII, 267. Price $2.50.) 


‘‘This volume,’’ according to the author, ‘‘aims to record some 
facts concerning a phase of the Negro problem of which, up to this 
time, little has been known outside of the race; that is, what the 
Negro himself, thinks of the experiences to which he is subjected 
because of his race and colour.’’ Not all of such facts have been in- 
cluded in this volume but those presented are ‘‘typical of the 
thoughts that go through the minds of Negroes in all parts of our 
country, regardless of their particular shade of colour, their place of 
residence, their type of education, their economic condition, their 
social environment, or their own philosophy for the solution of the 
difficulties that they encounter. The book indicates in particular 
the things in which the Negro is discriminated against, and aims 
to tell those of other races who are interested in the subject some- 
thing of how it feels to be constantly subjected to such discrimina- 
tions, and so reveal the thoughts of the Negro inspired by those 
feelings whenever he has occasion to reflect on his experiences.’ 

The work, however, does not exhibit the howl and the bitterness 
which characterize so many books dealing with the same question. 
The aim of the author is not to offend or to incite resentment and 
stimulate animosities. To quote his own words his aim is ‘‘to speak 
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the truth in love.’’ In the effort to avoid extremes the author is con- 
scious of the fact that some of the things recorded may appear to 
be of slight consequence to those who do not suffer from such indig- 
nities, ‘‘but to those of us who journey along life’s way to the almost 
daily accompaniment of such experiences they are like the gravels 
which somehow get into one’s shoe, and which, though they may be 
small in themselves, yet set up such irritation and discomfort as not 
only to make the journey unpleasant, but to delay progress sub- 
stantially and ultimately to prevent it altogether.’’ 


The author courageously directs attention to the misunderstood 
silence of the vast majority of the Negroes who toil on from day 
to day without expressing dissatisfaction with the present régime. 
He makes it very clear that the Negroes as a whole, though they may 
differ among themselves as to the method of attack and the time and 
place for expressing their grievances, are, nevertheless, as a unit 
in the struggle against these injustices and inequalities in housing, 
transportation, education, the administration of justice, and matters 
of government. 


To make this work more enlightening than the usual volume, more- 
over, the author proceeds to lecture the white public on the Negro 
before he takes up the grievances of the race. In the first place, 
he shows that the white man who says he knows the Negro does not 
know him, and the social order of the country is such that the Negro 
has a much better chance to know the white man than the white man 
has to know him. Never has an author in this field more accurately 
and logically presented these particular facts, which, if properly 
understood, will have a salutary effect on interracial matters in this 
country. 


In presenting his evidences of the advancing Negro and some other 
phases of the persecution of the race there are some things which 
another author might have included while still another might have 
omitted some of those presented. On the whole, however, the data 
are well chosen and aptly arranged to make a strong case for the 
cause which the author pleads. The book is therefore, one of the 
most useful and informing works on this question, which have ap- 
peared since the Civil War. It should be read by every student 
of social science and should find its way into every library for further 
dissemination of the sane ideas therein expressed. 
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Judicial Cases Concerning American Slavery and the Negro. Volume 
II. Edited by Heten Tunnicuirr CATTERALL, (Washington, 
D.C.: The Carnegie Institute of Washington, 1929. Pp. X, 661.) 


This second volume of the work of the author presents cases from 
the courts of North Carolina, South Carolina,, and Tennessee. The 
first volume embraced the English eases and those of Virginia, West 
Virginia, and Kentucky. The aim of the publication of these docu- 
ments is to place at the disposal of students source materials which 
will facilitate a dispassionate study of slavery from the scientific 
rather than the polemic point of view as in the works resulting from 
the agitation for or against the institution. 

These reports, like those of the first volume, deal with all aspects 
of slavery, enabling the mature student to construct his own pictures 
of the social order of that day to present to the public slavery as it 
actually was rather than as disputants have tried to make it. One 
finds in these documents unlimited instances of the rare admixture 
of Indians and Negroes and of whites and blacks, the cruelties 
practiced, slave trade, the custom of manumission, free Negroes, the 
fugitive from bondage, the captures, riots, executions, and the like. 
About these things there can be little question as in the case of 
books which may or may not be properly documented. 

This work contains not only the cases of the antebellum times but 
also most of those of importance which were not finally decided until 
years after the Civil War. Some of these cases are, therefore, 
found in reports brought down to the end of 1875. This is a fact 
of sufficient import to warrant attention, for there are still pending 
in some of the courts of the country questions which ean be decided 
only in the light of the action taken by courts prior to the emancipa- 
tion of the race. The Emancipation Proclamation, the Thirteenth, 
Fourteenth, and Fifteenth Amendments did not altogether effect 
an immediate revolution in American jurisprudence. 

Only the mature students will extensively use this work. To check 
up on various matters with respect to the Negro in the antebellum 
period a larger number of persons will make use of it. It is fortu- 
nate, too, that the book is arranged with the cases of each state 
brought together to facilitate the use of the data, and that the author 
prepared a very useful index for each volume. The index of volume 
I covers thirty-seven pages and that of volume II fifty-eight. In 
this index there is a topical arrangement of subjects along with the 
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citation of the numerous cases and the various aspects of law which 
their adjudication determined. 

These volumes, therefore, are essential to any useful library and 
should be used as special reference material for the departments of 
history in all of our accredited universities. Persons who are es- 
pecially interested in the study of Negro and are collecting inform- 
ing books in this field will find these volumes a great asset. 


Pioneers of Goodwill. By Harotp B. Huntina. (New York: Friend- 
ship Press, 1929. Pp. XIV, 142. Price $1.00.) 


This book is one of the two volumes recently brought out to 
teach good will rather than to proceed under a mask of sham and 
hypocrisy as so many ministers and authors have learned to do. 
It is a religious book, but at the same time it gives the sketches of out- 
standing pioneers in the development of our civilization and thus 
becomes a useful work of biography. Of the value of sane literature 
of this kind no thinking person can express any doubt. 

The pioneers selected for this book are interesting characters 
drawn from various walks of life. He starts out with John Eliot 
of Roxbury, the early friend of the Indians. We are then presented 
to Henry Melchior Muhlenberg of colonial fame. Next comes Juni- 
pero Serra, the Father of California. The author then presents 
Henry Benjamin Whipple, the apostle to men both red and white; 
Samuel Chapman Armstrong, friend of the Negro; Lucy Laney, the 
uplift worker among Negro and white children; Sheldon Jackson, 
missionary and statesman; Hudson Stuck, the friend of Alaska; 
Frank Higgins, sky pilot to the lumberjacks; Cora Wilson Stewart, 
the founder of the Moonlight School; Rosewell Bates, the preacher 
of the gospel of love in the city; and Arthur Nash, the exponent of 
the golden rule in business. 

The readers of this particular magazine will be more interested 
in the story of Samuel Chapman Armstrong and that of Lucy Laney 
than in the case of the other sketches because of the direct bearing 
of the efforts of these workers on the uplift of the Negro since the 
Civil War. These stories are told in straight forward fashion with- 
out apology. These persons answered the call of duty and made an 
outstanding contribution to the history of the country in serving 
their fellows well. For this reason they are held up to the youth as 
examples to be emulated not only in the church but in the various 
ramifications of our life. 
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NOTES 


Moorefield Story, a life member of the Association for the Study 
of Negro Life and History and a former member of the Executive 
Council, died on October 23 at the age of eighty-five. He was one of 
the highest type of Americans, with position of wealth and culture 
which did not prevent him from manifesting interest in the main 
far down. In every public question involving the rights of masses 
he always championed the cause of the unfortunate. As an expo- 
nent of liberty, then, he lived up to the best traditions of American 
citizenship and manhood. 

Born in 1845 and brought first into publie service in critical 
antebellum times, he imbibed the spirit of the martyrs in the cause 
of freedom. He never wavered in his attitude regardless of the at- 
tacks of the enemies of democracy. He gave freely of his means to 
fight the battles of the oppressed whether white, black, yellow, or 
brown; and his profound knowledge of jurisprudence he willingly 
placed at the disposal of those in need of legal protection. In thus 
advancing the cause of the lowly he found more joy than he did in 
serving as the head of the American Bar Association or as the 
ehampion of Civil Service Reform. 

In the passing of this distinguished man the Nation has lost one 
of its most desirable citizens and the Negro a friend who stood by the 
race in time of urgent need. His task, however, has been well done. 
He does not leave behind others who will fight so valiantly in the 
ranks as he did, but the line of battle has been sufficiently well main- 
tained by him and the few others who have thus supported the cause 
of the Negro until this unfortunate race has sufficient strength to 
blaze its own trail. 

Referring to him Dr. W. E. B. Dubois, the Editor of the Crisis, 
has appropriately said in the October issue of this magazine the 
following: 

‘*Moorfield Story—one of God’s gentlemen; born in 1845 and 
dead in 1929; an aristocrat of the sort that makes Aristocracy the 
perfect flower of universal Democracy; with a physical manhood, 
fine in face and feature, tall, lean and groomed: modest with every 
dignity ; sofe-voiced and full of kingly courtesy ; one without fear— 
neither of gods, devils nor men; and certainly with no craven fright 
lest his own integrity and self-esteem could ever be threatened or 
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overthrown by granting to all men of every color and breed, equality 
of pride and privilege and every width of opportunity that their 
souls demand. 

‘*Heir to the spirit of the great Emancipator ; secretary to Charles 
Sumner; leader of the Bar; fighter for Civil Service Reform and foe 
of Imperial aggression on the poor and weak; first President of the 
National Association for the Advancement of Colored People, and 
the only man of his station with the guts to head so hated a horde ;— 
here was a 20th Century Knight of Heaven’s own Round Table: not 
satisfied with parade and fanfare and false front for causes already 
won; but a Knight who took his lonely stand out on the edge of 
Darkness and championed lazy Indians and impudent Philippinos 
and rape-full ‘‘Niggers’’—fought for them with brain and wealth 
and estacy of strained strength, when fighting cost blood and the 
high-nosed contempt of that sort of cattle who murder Saccos and 
Vanzettis.’’ 





